- 


MECHANICALLY-PICKED, TRASHY COTTON 
DEMANDS 


Hot air currents separate fine trash from lint; fluff and 
brighten the cotton. Foreign matter ... grass, leaf and 
other long trash slide out with hulls and sticks. Repeat 
this 3 times, and you see why Triple Thermex gives you 
cleaner cotton to gin, better opened ... and better final 
result. 

Couple this with the rest of the advanced Lummus 
Ginning System, including Double Moting, Multi-Jet 
... and Super-Jet final cleaning ...and you have lint 
‘living up to the spinning quality cotton buyers demand 
these days. Write for Bulletin #619. 


suction control .. . latest 
Lummus “‘First’’? 


Have you seen our new automatic 


MEMPHIS. TENN. 


Especially Designed to 
Handle Medium or Roughly Picked Cotton 


This efficiently designed and strongly built machine has seven 
serrated disc cylinders and seven spiked drum cylinders, plus a re- 
claiming unit. Seed cotton is carried upwards through the Cleaner 
between these rows of cylinders. This Cleaner has no screens under 
cleaning cylinders, a feature that eliminates the possibility of loss in 
efficiency due to screens hairing over. 


We invite you to write for Bulletin 190-B 
which gives complete descriptive details 


Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 187 
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Rie, 


successful in operation 


¢ There is no one solution to oil milling 
extraction problems. The V. D. Ander- 
son Company with 50 years experience 
in solving the equipment problems of 
over 4000 oil millers knows that each oil 
miller has his own particular problems 
that must be solved individually. For this 
reason Anderson offers not one, but sev- 
eral types of extraction processes. And 
because Anderson processes and equip- 
ment are designed to fit the needs of the 
individual oil miller, they have a reputa- 
tion for being outstandingly successful 
in operation. 
The wide variety of Anderson solvent 
plants include indoor or outdoor plants, 
total immersion or basket type extraction 
columns, straight solvent or Anderson’s 
patented Exsolex process. Regarding An- 
derson’s Exsolex process it is noteworthy 
that no other system, straight solvent or 
otherwise, surpasses this process in its 
proved record of extracting more oil at a 
lower cost per ton on such materials as cot- 
tonseed, peanuts, linseed, copra and 
other high oil bearing materials. 
Be sure your new oil mill employs an 
Anderson process ...a process that best 
meets your requirements. Write asking 
an Anderson representative to make a 

_ survey of your operation and offer the 
best suited oe and equipment. 
There’s no obligation. Do it today. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1941 West 96th Street « Cleveland 2, O. 


THAT MEANS 
A TYPE 
TO FIT YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


ts ANDERSON Expellers @ Solvent Extraction @ Exsolex 


Flaking Mills «Screening Tanks « Dryers « Cake and Meal Coolers Roller Mills » Cookers «and other Supplementary Equipment 
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MANUFACTURED IN INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 


GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE 
ASSURING BAGGING STRENGTH 
AND DURABILITY 


C. G. Trad ing Corporation ones 


122 EAST 42nd ST. © NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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laugh it off 


_ During the meeting of the Constitu- 
tional Convention in goog: oy one of 
the members moved “that the standing 
army be restricted to 5,000 men at any 
one time.” George Washington, being the 
chairman, could not vote, but he turned 
to another member and _ whispered: 
“Amend the motion to provide that no 
foreign enemy shall invade the U.S. at 
any time with more than 3,000 troops.” 
eee 

If a woman wears gay colors, makeup 
and a startling hat, a man hesitates to 
take her out. If she wears a little turban 
and a tailor-made suit he takes her out 
and stares all evening at a woman in 
gay colors, makeup and a startling hat. 

eee 

A hillbilly was called as a witness in 
a lawsuit. 

“Can you write,” asked the lawyer for 
the plaintiff. 

“ ope.” 

“Can you read?” 

“Well, I kin read figgers pretty good, 
but I don’t do so good with writing. Now 
take these signs along the roads. I kin 
tell how furto but not whurto.” 

eee 

“Well, well,” the doctor said cheerfully, 
“you're coughing more easily this morn- 


“I should be,” the patient replied, “I’ve 
been practicing all night.” 
e e 
A young man entered a book store and 
purchased two leatherbound Bibles. “One 
of them,” he explained, “is for myself. 
The other is for a guy at our shop that 
I’m trying to convert. Gambling is ram- 
pant there, and this fellow is the ring- 
leader.” As the clerk wrapped up the 
volumes, she remarked: “I hope you suc- 
ceed in converting him.” 
“I do, too,” the purchaser replied. 
“They’ve bet me 5 to 3 I can’t.” 
eee 
Mother: Now, Junior, be a good boy 
and say “ah-h-h,” so the doctor can get 
his finger out of your mouth. 
eee 


THIS EMBLEM IDENTIFIES 
EXTRA DEPENDABLE 
INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 


The red power spot on industrial machinery 
means “Powered by Electro Dynamic.” Such 
machinery relies with confidence on the extra 
dependability of Electro Dynamic motors, the 
proven industrial motors which give indus- 
trial equipment extra dependable operation. 
Conclusive evidence of the extra dependabil- 
“My husband’s disposition,” wept the ity of Electro Dynamic motors is now revealed 
young bride, “has made me so jittery in the new candid report “MOTOR SHOW- 
I’m losing weight.” Ree DOWN”. The revealing proof is found in com- 
h tig. A don’t you leave him?” asked parative tests* conducted in accordance with 
: A.LE.E. standards. Don’t miss your copy! 


“Oh, I’m going to,” the bride said. “I’m 
just waiting until he gets me down to Send the coupon below today. 
120 nds. 
eee by J. Arthur Balmford, 
“I have a pain in my abdomen,” said Linu 


the rookie to the army doctor. 

“Young man,” replied the medico, “of- 
ficers have abdomens, sergeants have 
stomachs, YOU have a bellyache.” 


LECTRO 
YNAMIC 


eee 

A small child was explaining to her 
younger brother that it was wrong to 
work on Sundays. 1 to 250 hp. AC and 


“But what about policemen?” said the DC. Standard or 
boy. “They have to work on Sunday. special purpose. ependable mofors 
Don’t they go to heaven?” N.E.M.A. standards. 
“Of course not,” replied his sister. 
“They’re not needed there.” 
eee 
Let the woman dearest to a man say ELECTRO DYNAMIC .- Division of General Dynamics Corporation 
tenderly: “You were so handsome to- 147 Avenue A, Bayonne, New Jersey 
see his face light up with noble unselfis NAME 
joy, because he has given pleasure to ED 
others. DOWN” and the new | COMPANY. 
eee of Dy- 
It’s the warm girls who get the fur meters, 


coats—not the cold ones. 
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communications and news 
releases, but the associations 
are in no way responsible 
for the editorial expreasions 
or policies contained herein. 


A PROGRESSIVE AND RESPONSIBLE PUBLICATION 


* ON OUR COVER: 


The mystery of life is hidden in a grain of wheat, 
and the thoughtful look on the face of the farmer 
in our cover scene suggests that he may be pon- 
dering this fact. More likely, though, he’s de- 
ciding whether the wheat's ready for combining, 
or whether it would be better to wait and take 
a chance that no rain’s going to fall from that 
cloudy sky. 


Photograph by Bob Taylor 
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GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor 


PREFERRED IN THE 
COTTON GINNING 
& OILSEED 
PROCESSING 
INDUSTRIES 


THE 
VERTICAL 
HELICOID 
SCREW 
ELEVATOR 


TYPES 
For Every Need 


Such a marked preference 
for Rotor Life is natural. Re- 
placing bucket elevators and 
other mechanical elevating 
units. Precision engineered 
to meet your needs and re- 
quirements in the elevating 
of any free flowing bulk ma- 
terial, the Rotor Lift will give 
you uninterrupted produc- 
tion and a continuous reduc- 
tion in operating cost. Rotor 
Lift is available in nine dis- 
tinct types and four diameter 
sizes. When processors in 
the cotton ginning and oil- 
seed industries express such 
enthusiasm, it is well worth 
your investigation. 


Send for our illustrated 
catalog describing the me- 
chanical feature and specifi- 
cations of the Rotor Lift. 


| 
| 
| 


SOUTHWESTERN 
SUPPLY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


6 S.E. 4th St. P.O. Box 1217 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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... with the new, reinforced buckles _ 


DixistEEL Cotton Ties — favorite with ginners for more . 
than 50 years — now come to you with new, reinforced 
DixistEEL Buckles. 
Made from our own, special-analysis steel and rolled to 
uniform thickness, width and finish, DixisteEL Cotton Ties 
are made to stand the gaff. No sharp edges. Easy to work. 


New, reinforced DixisteEL Buckles have an extra-heavy, 


. extra-wide bead top and bottom. They won’t snap at the 


COTES COrrae Tee eye, even when dry, springy cotton is baled in modern 
Standard bundles weigh approximate- 


ly 45 pounds and contain 30 ties— high-pressure presses. They seat firmly, are easy to thread, 
each 15/16 inches by approximately 19 : 

gauge, 114, feet long. Thirty buckles won't slide or cut the tie. 

attached to each bundle. Sixty-pound : 

ties also are made. Both weights avail- Specify Drxisteet Cotton Ties and Buckles. Order now. 


able without buckles. Buckles shipped 
in kegs or carload bulk lots. 


made only by the 


Atlantic Steel Company 


TRADE MARK 
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you CAN make a three-way saving by 


using Texaco Regal Starfak in your grease-lubri- 
cated ball and roller bearings. 

First, you'll save on maintenance because 
Texaco Regal Starfak is a premium-quality lubri- 
cant that gives extra protection for longer periods. 

Second, you'll save on bearing replacements — 
you'll have far fewer of them with Texaco Regal 
Starfak to guard against wear. 

T bird, you'll save the time and production that 
is lost when machines and equipment have to shut 
down for repairs. 

Texaco Regal Starfak stays in the bearings, 
giving better, longer lasting protection, because 


it has notably high resistance to oxidation, sepa- 
ration and leakage. It retains its stability even at 
high operating temperatures. Its protection lasts. 

For your diesel engines, use one of the famous 
Texaco Ursa Oil series—a complete line of lubri- 
cating oils especially refined to make diesels 
deliver more power with less fuel over longer 
periods between overhauls. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly 
help you select the proper cost-reducing lubri- 
cants for your mill. Just call the nearest of the 
more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in 
the 48 States, or write The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


2 TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


OR COTTON GINS AND OIL MILLS 
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New Mexico’s new on-farm 
demonstration program will em- 
brace about 200 projects in 

all crop-producing areas of the 
state. The program is di- 
rected by Dr. P. J. Leyendecker 
and includes cotton spacing, 


insect control and weed control. 


Cotton Will Benefit 


New Mexico's Unique Farm 


3 


CG&OMPress Photo. 


DR. P. J. LEYENDECKER, head of the Department of Agricultural Services at 
New Mexico A. & M. College, is shown beside one of the signs that will identify 
some 200 farms cooperating in the College’s new on-farm demonstration program. 


Demonstration Program 


EW MEXICO has had an outstand- 

ing cotton program for years and 
its irrigated valleys are noted for their 
production of high-quality fiber. Last 
July, in a move to bring additional 
benefits to the state’s producers of cotton 
and other crops, the New Mexico A. & M. 
College launched a unique new on-farm 
demonstration plot program and set up 
a new department to carry it out. 

It is called the Department of Agri- 
cultural Services and heading it up is 
Dr. P. J. Leyendecker, a native of New 
Mexico and formerly associate plant 
pathologist at the agricultural experi- 


*CHISELED 


-. 


ment station at State College. Doctor 
Leyendecker has two able assistants in 
the project, Paul Duffield and Grafton 
Henry. 

The new department is directly under 
Dr. Robert A. Nichols, dean and director 
of agriculture and home economics at 
New Mexico A. & M. “In this demon- 
strational program,” Dean Nichols said, 
“the farmers and ranchers themselves 
will have a big part to play, as they will 
furnish the land, equipment and labor 
to conduct the experimental work. The 
department will analyze the results and, 
with the help of county agents, will pre- 
sent the new information to farm and 
ranch people by means of talks, tours, 
news releases, radio and TV programs, 
and publications. All demonstrational 
plots will be identified by roadside mark- 
ers and will be open to public observa- 
tion at all times.” 

Actually, New Mexico’s farmers and 
ranchers are directly responsible for the 
program, for it is the outgrowth of re- 
quests from all parts of the state for 
more agricultural research. The results 
of this research, it is pointed out, will 
be applied as quickly as possible to the 
individual farm and ranch. The 200 or so 


DOCTOR LEYENDECKER, shown 
here beside another of the identifying 
signs, says one goal of the on-farm 
demonstration program is to make re- 
sults of research more quickly avail- 
able to farmers and ranchers. 
CG&OMPress Photo. 


CG&OMPress Photo. 
SMALLER signs, similar to the one 
shown here, will acquaint the public 
with the nature of the experiments on 
each farm in the program. 


demonstrations, Doctor Leyendecker told 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, are 
coordinated with established Extension 
and Experiment Station programs. 

Purpose of the demonstration pictured 
on this page is to reclaim alkali soil. It 
is on the Ralph Contreras farm about 
15 miles south of Las Cruces. There are 
four large plots in this particular dem- 
onstration, all planted to cotton (two of 
the plots are pictured, with identifying 
signs): normal plowing, no gypsum (the 
check); chiseled, no gypsum; four tons 
gypsum, chiseled; and four tons gypsum, 
normal plowing. 

Thirty-five of the 1954 demonstrations 
are built around cotton and include spac- 
ing, insect control and weed control. 
They are on carefully selected farms in 
all of the state’s cotton-growing areas. 

All plots in the demonstrations are 
large enough to receive normal cultural 
treatment by the cooperating farmers. 
They will be cared for solely by the co- 
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operators and will reeeive no special 
attention from the College. 

Results of the demonstrations will be 
carefully observed and tabulated and 
colored slides will be made during the 
growing season for use at community 
meetings during the winter months. 
County agents figure prominently in the 
program and will be in charge of the 
community meetings where the results 
of the demonstrations will be examined 
and discussed. 

As Doctor Leyendecker put it, one of 
the more important goals of the program 
is to speed up the process of getting the 
results of the research to the individual 
farmer and rancher. 

Because the idea is new, Doctor Leyen- 
decker realizes that defects are bound to 


show up the first year. But, he says, the 
program will be modified when the need 
to do so arises. Doctor Leyendecker, 
along with everybody else who has a 
part in the project, is confident that it 
will yield an excellent return on every 
dollar invested. 


Census Bureau Issues 
Cotton Statistics 


Cotton Production and Distribution is 
the title of Bulletin 190 published by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. The 76-page 
bulletin covers the year ending July 31, 
1953. It contains detailed information on 
the production and consumption of cotton 
and on cottonseed and its products. 


Good ginners use HINDOO steadily 
year after year. As we have always 
done and always will do... we weave 
into every yard of HINDOO the qual- 
ity, the strength, and the protection 
that every cotton bale deserves and 
requires. That’s why HINDOO is more 
than “good” ... It’s “The best buy 
in bagging”. 


THE MARK OF 
GOOD GINNING! 


MANUFACTURING & SALES CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


TLANTA, GA. GULFPORT, MISS. GALVESTON, TEXAS 
AN FRANCISCO, CALIF. | BOSTON, MASS. 


At Houston, June 14-15 


Meeting Plans Made 
By Texas Crushers 


m GOVERNOR Shivers to ad- 
dress first session. Council’s 
A. L. Durand and John Moloney 
of NCPA among other speakers. 


The program for the sixtieth annual 
convention of the Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association has been an- 
nounced, and the first business session 
will convene at 9:30 a.m. June 14 at the 
Shamrock Hotel in Houston. 

E. T. Harris, Houston, will call the 
meeting to order. Dr. W. Kenneth Pope, 
First Methodist Church, Houston, will 
deliver the invocation. 

Allan Shivers, Texas governor, will 
speak at the first session, and his talk 
will be followed by the president’s an- 
nual address by J. H. Fox, Hearne. 

C. B. Spencer, agricultural director of 
the Association, is scheduled to discuss 
Our Industry’s Foundation—Texas Agri- 


J. H. FOX 


culture. His address will conclude Mon- 
day’s business session. 

Tuesday morning President Fox will 
call the convention to order. Dr. Trent 
C. Root, comptroller at Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas, will talk on the 
subject, Sixty-Mile Highway to Where? 
A. L. Durand, Hobart, Okla., president 
of the National Cotton Council, will talk 
about Council activities; and following 
him will be John F. Moloney, Memphis, 
assistant to the executive vice-president, 
National Cottonseed Products Associ- 
ation, who will outline activities of 
NCPA. 

Reports by Ed P. Byars, traffic di- 
rector, Fort Worth; Jack Whetstone, 
Dallas, secretary; and Bennette Wallin, 
Dallas, treasurer; and committee 
ports will follow. Memorial resolutions 
and election of officers will conclude the 
business meeting. 


e Entertainment Program—On Sunday 
at noon, proceeding the formal opening 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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See your 


BUTLER 


contractor for... 


in BUTLER steel grain tanks 


He can help you build storage facilities now to take advantage of 
fast tax amortization and storage-use guarantees. Butler 

bolted steel grain tanks meet the requirements of the U.S.D.A. 
Commercial Storage Program. 


See how you get the fire-safe protection of all-steel construction when 
you store your grain in Butler bolted steel grain tanks. Heavy-gauge 
steel sections — sealed and bolted firmly — guard against the hazards of 
plant-sweeping fires ... give you safe, weather-tight storage facilities. 


What’s more, the initial cost of Butler tanks is low. And quick, 
easy erection cuts construction costs ... adds further savings. 
Maintenance expenses are low, too! To insure long-lasting protection 
BUTLER against rust and corrosion, electrostatic spray equipment is used 
MANUFACTURING to apply a uniform, two-coat bond of paint on all tank 
COMPANY surfaces ... even walls of the bolt holes. 


See your Butler contractor right away! He'll help you 

Ant o og e’ll give you a price on a complete installation — wi 

Butler bolted steel tanks for fire-safe, low-cost 

grain storage. Write for the name of 

your nearest Butler contractor and 

free literature by mail. 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment 
Steel Buildings » Farm Equipment 
Cleaners Equipment + Special Products 


Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. 
Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn. 


625,000-bushel Butler grain storage installation, 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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ATHIESON cotton poisons 


Get maximum killing power with 
Mathieson dusts and sprays. Your 
Mathieson dealer has the right for- 
mulations for early season, mid season 
and late season cotton insect control. 
Follow a consistent schedule as recom- 


mended by your state authorities for 
best results. 

Mathieson high quality sprays and dusts 
are compounded for top effectiveness and 
economy by the manufacturer of Mathie- 
son high analysis pelletized fertilizers: 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Mathieson Agricultural Chemicals Division 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


MATHIESON 


| FERTILIZERS 


PORTABLE 


__ IRRIGATION 


“SYSTEMS 
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from our — 


Washington 


,~Bureauyu. 
by FRED BAILE 


WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 
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e Raw Deal on Cottonseed—USDA in- 
siders won’t admit, publicly, that the 
cottonseed products industry got the dirty 
end of the stick in establishment of cot- 
tonseed and soybean price supports—but 
the inference to be drawn from their 
private remarks makes it clear they be- 
Pon the soybean interests won a vic- 
ory. 

Support levels for this year’s soybean 
crop of 80 percent of parity and 75 per- 
cent for cottonseed products, probably 
mean a large flow of the latter into gov- 
ernment hands—barring a “package” 
program that works near miracles, With 
a 15 parity-point differential last year, 
government takings of cottonseed prod- 
ucts were still substantial. Government 
purchases under a narrower 5-parity- 
point range, cottonseed men charge (See 
previous issues of The Press.) will mean 
much heavier buying—and enforced loss 
of markets to soybean products. 

Government men here don’t say so out 
loud, but they obviously feel the cotton- 
seed industry is on the right track in 
efferts to persuade cotton growers 
against high supports for cottonseed 
products. It has been mainly two fac- 


tors, officials imply, that brought about 
this year’s 80-75 support ratio: (1) the 
unified stand of soybean processors and 
producers, and (2) the apparent re- 
luctance of cotton growers to agree with 
the cottonseed industry on lower sup- 
ports for cottonseed products. 


e Margarine Winning — Margarine ad- 
vocates have things going their way in 
the battle of the butter bulge. Huge but- 
ter stocks now in government hands are 
not to be unloaded on the market at cut- 
rate prices. Not any time soon, anyhow. 

Agricultural Secretary Benson virtual- 
ly admitted the other day that the butter- 
disposal problem has him licked. The 
problem, for the time being, has been 
passed along to Congress—which is not 
likely to do much about it, either. 

No plan for disposal has been forth- 
coming, the Secretary indicated, that 
would cost less than some half-billion 
dollars. That, he thinks, is too high a 
price to pay. Meantime, unless Con- 
gress finds a solution, the USDA will do 
what it can to keep dairy supplies under 
control by urging industry to step up 
promotion—especially for sales of whole 


milk. Argument is that only a small in- 
crease in per capita consumption of 
milk would soon melt away butter sur- 
pluses. 

Note: A little-known side of the but- 
ter disposal fight has been the some- 
times bitter opposition of the powerful 
Farm Bureau Federation to cut-rate 
sale of surpluses. Most other farm 
groups have favored subsidy disposal 
against the Bureau’s protests at numer- 
ous back-room squabbles about the prob- 
lem. Bureau’s position has been that 
subsidy sales now would mean addi- 
tional loss of butter markets later when 
prices got back to their natural level. 
Farm Bureau influence with Benson 
on this, as other questions, has been 
strong. 


e Social Security for Gins—Proposals 
to include farm operators under social 
security also would bring workers in 
cotton ginning and naval stores under 
coverage for the first time. Legislation 
toward these results got a powerful 
push toward final passage, as this issue 
went to press, with approval by the 
House ways and means committee. 
Agricultural workers included in the 
old-age pension plan have two percent 
of their earnings deducted by employers 
who, in turn, add another two percent. 
The new legislation would include all 
workers who earn a minimum of $200 
annually, earned in one or more quar- 
ters of the year (provided the income 
came from a single employer). In the 
event a worker has more than one em- 
ployer, he would get an additional quar- 
ter of coverage for each additional $100 
earned during the year. 
The bill (HR 7199) would bring an 
(Continued on Page 44) 


SAVINGS 


ERIEZ PERMANENT MAGNETS PULL TRAMP IRON FROM COTTON GINNING, 
PREVENT MACHINERY DAMAGE 


Eriez Manufacturing Company, world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of permanent magnets, is 
responsible for important savings in the 
cotton ginning industry. Savings are real- 
ized by preventing tramp iron (baling wire, 
nails, scrap) from entering the ginning pro- 
cess lines and thereby preventing expensive 
machinery damage and ra aga shut 
downs. Savings are also realized by prevent- 
ing fires. (ERIEZ MAGNETIC SEPARA- 
TORS are approved equipment by 22 
leading fire prevention and insurance as- 
sociations.) 


Ginners Report Results 

Throughout the cotton belt ginners report their 
cost-cutting experience with Eriez Magnetic Sepa- 
rators. “We've had $3,000 to $4,000 savings by 
preventing machinery damage and eliminating shut 
downs,”’ says a California ginner, writing about 
his first year’s results with Eriez. ‘‘Annual saving 
on wear alone greater than magnet cost’’, says 
owner and manager of a Texas gin. ‘‘No broken 
ribs or damaged saws since installing Eriez,’’ re- 
ports a Missouri manager of a cotton and grain 


company. 


Eriez Magnet for Pneumatic Lines 
Tramp iron can be stopped from getting through 
eumatic lines with the use of the Eriez Magnetic 
ump. The hump design breaks the flow and the 
s of the cotton so that the two permanent 
plate magnets mounted on both sides of the hump 
(see illustration) can extract the tramp iron. Mag- 
nets are hinged so that they can be swun open for 
easy cleaning. Eriez Humps have the-rigid 
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standards and field tests of Factory Insurance 
Companies. 


The Power of Eriez Magnets 


Eriez Magnets are made of powerful ALNICO V 
castings . . . completely non-electric . . . no wir- 
ing . . . no batteries . . . your first cost is your 
last cost! The magnetic power cannot fail, will 
last indefinitely. Fast installation on new or exist- 
ing equipment. 


- June 5, 1954 


There is an Eriez Magnet to Fit Your 
Need! Write for Free Bulletin! 


Eriez makes magnets for every need in the cotton 
industry. Eriez tower drier magnets, transition 
magnets, magnetic humps, linter slide magnets, 

they are all dis- 


gravity flow installations .. . 
cussed in the Eriez bulletin pecpeeet especially for 
the cotton ginning industry. Write for it today. 


ERIEZ 


ERIEZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MAGNET DRIVE, ERIE, PA. 
Please send me your free bulletin on 

magnets for the cotton ginning industry. 

Name 

Street 

City... 

SALES OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE COTTON BELT 

Capstick & Company, St. Louis, Mi i; 

C. W. Dean & his. Ten 


Company, Greenville, 
W. King Company, 


State 


nessee; Hersey-Thomas 
South Carolina; Glenn 
Houston, Texas; Power-Mac, Inc., 
Francisco, California; C. D. Sutton & As- 
ineering Company, oenix izona ; 
Zomaein, Port Orange, Florida 
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In Corpus Christi, June 3-5 


Cotton Congress 
Hears Leaders 


a COTTON’S triumphs and prob- 
lems discussed in keynote ad- 
dress. Research, industry and 
agricultural leaders attended. 


The fact that cotton has been com- 
peting successfully with its rivals dur- 
ing a period when all fibers are plenti- 
ful overshadows some of cotton’s current 
problems, said Burris C. Jackson, Hills- 
boro, Texas, in the keynote address be- 
fore the American Cotton Congress meet- 
ing in Corpus Christi, Texas, June 3-4-5. 

Jackson is chairman of the Congress 
and head of the Statewide Cotton Com- 
mittee of Texas, which sponsors the 
Congress. Leaders from industry, re- 
search and agriculture from across the 
Cotton Belt attended. Sessions were 
at the Driscoll and Plaza Hotels. Dr. 
M. T. Harrington, Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege System chancellor, College Station, 
was program committee head. 

Jackson pointed out that cotton’s gains 
have been due to a capitalization on 
cotton’s superior qualities — in other 
words, to quality and promotion. “I am 
firmly convinced that this (gain) . 
would never have occurred to the extent 
we now see it, had it not been initiated 
and prosecuted by an aggressive and 
organized cotton industry.” 

Jackson noted that world consumption 


BURRIS C. JACKSON 


of fibers is expected to continue to rise. 
“How much of this expanding market 
cotton will claim depends in a large 
part on what we—the people who are 
most concerned about this fiber of ours 
—do to help ourselves. Our opportunity 
lies in the programs of research and 
promotion which already have proven so 
remarkably effective.” 


e Model Farm Plan—J. Earl Coke, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, told the 
Congress that USDA is planning to set 
up “show-window” cotton farms to 
demonstrate recommended cultural prac- 


tices. The Extension Service and State 
Experiment Stations will work with the 
selected farmers. “Cotton farmers in the 
neighborhood will be able to see for 
themselves what can be done,” Coke 
pointed out. 

The plan should cut down the time lag 
which now exists in getting the results 
of research to the farmer, he said. “We 
know that numerous farmers have 
adopted many, some a majority of rec- 
ommended practices, but very few act- 
ually use all.” 


e Foreign Economic Policy—Samuel W. 
Anderson, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, outlined the Administration’s for- 
eign economic policy. Discussing the tar- 
iff situation, he said, “It has been esti- 
mated that the impact of further tariff 
reductions could be in the magnitude of 
$1.2 to $2.6 billion in imports. This rep- 
resents one-third to two-thirds of one 
percent of the gross national product 
of the U.S. 

“Is it possible,’ he continued, “to 
maintain that this impact of roughly 
one-half of one percent of the gross na- 
tional product of the U.S. is one which 
American industry and, indeed, Ameri- 
can agriculture need fear?” 

The Assistant Secretary emphasized 
that industry and agriculture are con- 
stantly faced with bigger problems than 
these. Anderson commented further that 
he thinks that “the tariff problem is 
emphasized out of all proportion to what 
it should be.” 


e A Look at Foreign Mills — “The 
American cotton textile industry is the 
most efficient in the world,” said J. 
Craig Smith, president of the American 

(Continued on Page 43) 


_ Eliminate “Big-Ended” Bales 


Old, Worn-out Condensers Are the Culprits! 


The CEN-TENNIAL DOUBLE 
DRUM CONDENSER produces a 
smooth, uniform bat on both sides, 
by using two drums turning to- 
ward the center. This important 
feature also improves the appear- 
ance of the sample. 


Two drums give greater screen sur- 
face for depositing lint and dis- 
charging air. 


Now equipped with RC-80 Steel 
Roller Chain and Steel Sprockets. 


Write for Bulletin No. 48-COND 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN 


DALLAS, TEXAS . COLUMBUS, GA. . MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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SESS 


To enable our customers to receive 


prompt shipment we have stocks of 


Southern Star Bagging at Augusta as 


usual and India Star Bagging both at 


Houston and Gulfport. 


TWO EXCELLENT GRADES: 


* 


: 


Star 


2 Ib. Jute Bagging 


ONE OF THESE 
REPRESENTATIVES You Can Rely on the 


FOR FAST 
EFFICIENT : Quality of Both Grades! 


SELLING AGENTS 


BOLTON BAGGING CO. ROBERT BURGHER 
1222 EXCHANGE BUILDING 4107 TURTLE CREEK BLVD. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 


SAM A. SANDERS MASON JACKSON CO. 


724 BOYLE BUILDING 525 SPRING ST. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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In Savannah, May 31-June 1 


Alabama-Georgia 
Crushers Meet 


m ALABAMA elects J. A. Bates 
and J. V. Kidd. Frank Graham 
and Jack George named by Geor- 
gia group after joint convention. 


Frank Graham, Southern Cotton Oil 
Co., Dawson, Ga., was named president 
of the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ As- 
sociation at the close of the annual joint 
convention of that organization and the 
Alabama-Florida Cottonseed Products 
Association held in Savannah May 31- 
June 1, 

He succeeds C. W. Hand, Pelham Oil 
& Fertilizer Co., Pelham. New vice- 
president of the Georgia crushers is 
Jack George, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., 
Macon. J. E. Moses, Atlanta, is secre- 
tary. 

J. A. Bates, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., 
Selma, Ala., is the new president of the 
Alabama-Florida group. He follows H. H. 
Conner, Jr., Eufaula Cotton Oil Co., 
Eufaula, Ala. J. V. Kidd, Farmers & 
Ginners Cotton Oil Co., Birmingham, 
was named chairman of the board. T. R. 
Cain, Montgomery, continues as execu- 
tive secretary of the Alabama-Florida 
crushers. 

P. O. Davis, director, Alabama Exten- 
sion Service, Auburn, reminded listeners 
that “cotton ... is our top income pro- 
ducer to farmers and more people are 


employed in industry in processing cot- 
ton than any other product. Without 
our textile mills that operate on cotton 
and our oil mills that process cottonseed, 
industry in the South would be without 
its biggest and its most important part.” 

Other speakers scheduled for the two- 
day program included T. H. Gregory, 
executive vice-president of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association, Mem- 
phis; Robert E. Price, National Cotton 
Council, Memphis; and J. R. Johnson, 
Georgia Extension Service, Athens. 

Among the guests invited to the con- 
vention were the presidents of the Na- 
tional Cotton Ginners’ Association and 
the National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation, Albert G. Swint, Orchard Hill, 
Ga., and J. B. Snell, Minden, La, Also 
invited to attend the meeting were the 
Maids of Cotton from Alabama and 
Georgia, Hope White, Uniontown, Ala., 
and Barbara Brown, Columbus, Ga. 

A golf tournament was held Monday 
afternoon on the General Oglethorpe 
Golf Course. Homer Ray, Moultrie, Ga., 
was chairman of the golf committee, and 
J. V. Kidd, Birmingham, assisted him. 

Ladies attending the convention held 
a luncheon Monday noon, and the annual 
banquet and dance were held Monday 
night. 


Feed Bag Publication 


Feed Bags, Kinds, Costs and Prob- 
lems, is the title of Farmers Coopera- 
tive Service Circular 2, published by 
USDA and available for 15 cents per 
copy from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25. 


@ Mechanization Meet 
Will Hear Panel 


MODERN TECHNIQUES of land prep- 
aration, planting and fertilizing cotton 
will receive special attention in a panel 
discussion at the eighth annual Belt- 
wide Cotton Mechanization Conference 
to be held at Little Rock July 28-29-30. 

These practices will be included in a 
roundup of Beltwide Progress, Needs, 
and Problems in Pre-Harvest Mechani- 
zation of Cotton, Claude L. Welch, di- 
rector of the National Cotton Council’s 
Division of Production and Marketing, 
has announced. 

The Council is sponsoring the confer- 
ence in cooperation with the University 
of Arkansas, farm equipment industry, 
and USDA. 


Future Farmers Get Free 
Lease From Oil Mill 


Western Cottonoil Co. has given a free 
lease to the Lockney (Texas) Chamber 
of Commerce on 26 acres of land and 
a former oil mill building for the use of 
Future Farmers of America at Lockney 
High School. 

In Lockney for the signing of the pa- 
pers were O. L. Peterman, Plains Dis- 
trict manager of the company; George 
Brassell, assistant manager of the West- 
ern Cottonoil mill at Lubbock and head 
of the public relations department; Dr. 
Harold Loden, Plainview, manager of 
the Paymaster Farm there; Charlie Sig- 
nor, Lubbock, assistant public relations 
manager; and G. T. Meriwether, Plain- 
view, manager of the mill there. 


“MACHINERY COM 


PHONE 
1700 EAST NINTH ST — FRAWKLIN 2-1314 — 


ADOPTED EXCLUSIVELY 
BY LEADING ENGINEERS 


The extra static pressure of a Phelps cooling 
fan is like having another full-time insurance 
policy on your storage bins. 


Phelps rubber bladed fans can be supplied on 


special order in any desired size or volume, or 
to meet any specification. 


Cooling Seed the Quickest Way 
May Be Too Slow! 


PANY 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK 
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Announcin 


Here’s a complete, 
easy-to-use guide to 
efficient drive selection 


BOOK 2425 


... hew 88-page 


SILENT CHAIN DATA BOOK 


Bi Se comprehensive book covers all phases of industrial 
silent chain drive application. Complete information is 
included on drive selection . . . chain and wheel specifica- 
tions . . . casings, lubrication, installation and maintenance. 
Illustrated are the wide range of drive applications on which 
Link-Belt Silverstreak Silent Chain can save you money. 


=... Design and 
Application 
Information 


a 


Components and 
Accessories 


Operational 
and Technical 


SILVERSTREAK SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


Throughout the World. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants, Sales Offices, Stock 
Carrying Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in All Principal 
Cities. Export Office, New York 7; Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); 
Australia, Marrickville, N.S.W.; South Africa, Springs. Representatives 
13,539 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
220 S. Belmont Ave., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
(or your nearest Link-Belt office ) 


Please send a copy of your new Silent Chain Data 
Book No. 2425. 


es 
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At Lake Murray, May 24-25 


Oklahoma Crushers 
Hold Convention 


mg NEW PRESIDENT is Marvin 
Slack. Vice-president is R. J. 
Richardson. Cotton panel stress- 
es research, education. 


Oklahoma’s 1954 Cotton Patch was the 
title of a four-part report presented to 
members of the Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association at their annual 
convention held at Lake Murray Lodge, 
Ardmore, May 24-25. 

Agencies represented in this discussion 
were the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Committee, the Oklahoma 
Experiment Station and Extension Serv- 
ice and the State Vocational Agri- 
cultural Department. Secretary J. D. 
Fleming, Oklahoma City, introduced 
the speakers who made this report, which 
was given Tuesday morning. 

Dick Shelby, Stillwater, in charge of 
cotton allotments, ASC Committee, told 
the crushers that between 50,000 and 
60,000 acres of cotton land will be re- 
leased for planting in the state. Most of 


(Continued on Page 40) 


Oklahoma Crushers 
Photoviews 


@ TOP: A group of officers and di- 
rectors lined up for the photograph- 
er. Standing, |. to r., are A. L. Hazel- 
ton, Oklahoma City; G. N. Irish, 
Muskogee; J. D. Fleming, Oklahoma 
City; M. L. Williams, Elk City; and 
C. Britain, Chickasha. Officers are 
seated. L. to r., are Marvin Slack, 
Anadarko, incoming president; G. F. 
Knipe, Oklahoma City, immediate 
past president; and R. J. Richardson, 
Oklahoma City, new vice-president. 
Everyone in the picture is an Asso- 
ciation director except Secretary 
Fleming and C. Britain, who retired 
from the board this year. Directors 
H. P. Cook, Guthrie, and George T. 
Jepsen, Sr., Prague, are not shown. 


@ SECOND FROM TOP: Shown 
here as they discussed Oklahoma’s 
1954 Cotton Patch are George 
Stroup, Extension cotton specialist; 
Dr. John M. Green, agronomist, 
Oklahoma Experiment Station; Dick 
Shelby, in charge of cotton allot- 
ments, Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Committee, USDA; and 
Ralph Dreessen, district supervisor, 
Vocational Agricultural Department, 
all of Stillwater. 


@ THIRD FROM TOP: Speakers at 
the May 24 session included Garlon 
Harper, assistant director, NCPA 
Educational Service, Dallas, left; 
Frank D. Barlow, Jr., National Cot- 
ton Council, Washington, middle; 
and Charles L. Thompson, Oklahe™. 
Chain Stores Association, Oklahoma 
City, right. 


@ BOTTOM: The Crusherettes at- 
tended a beautifully appointed lunch- 
eon May 24 through the courtesy of 
Southwell Laboratories. 


BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE 


(technical) 


it’s later than you think! 


It’s dry today. But what about tomorrow? If 
sudden rain should bring sudden infestation . . . and 
sudden, mounting demand for “3-5-40” dust, are you 
prepared to meet it? 


“3-5-40” compounded of 3% gamma BHC, 5% 
DDT and 40% finely ground sulfur is the largest selling 
cotton insecticide in use today. Its action is fast, 
thorough, economical. “3-5-40” kills all major cotton 
pests. Controls the boll weevil, bollworm and pink 
bollworm, the cotton leafworm, aphid and flea hopper. 


the tarnished and rapid plant bug, Southern green 
stink bug, red spider mite, the grasshopper, thrip, 


garden cutworm and Fall army worm. 


Today, tomorrow, next week you may be needing 
“3-5-40”. When you do, Ethyl can ship BHC to you fast. 
Our new plant at Baton Rouge, Louisiana is only hours 
away by rail or motor freight. But why wait for demand 
you know is coming? Call, write or wire Ethyl and 
order your BHC today. It’s later than you think. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
for 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


ATLANTA, BATON ROUGE, CHICAGO, DALLAS, DAYTON, DENVER, DETROIT, HOUSTON, 
KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, SALT LAKE CITY, 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, TULSA, MEXICO CITY AND (ETHYL ANTIKNOCK, LTD.) TORONTO. 


—ETHYL 
CORPORATION 
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The same 
“QD” Tapered Split 
Hub is used in both 


“QD” 


ROLLER CHAIN 


SPROCKETS 
AND 
“QD” 


V-BELT 


SHEAVES 


EASY ON- 


EASY OFF 
WITH POSITIVE 


PRESS FIT! 
The Fort Worth "QD" Hub is easily and 


quickly installed or removed when used with 
Fort Worth V-Belt Sheaves or Sprockets. You 
get a positive press fit all the way around the 
shaft eliminating wobble and eccentricity 
found in old style units. 

Plants standardizing on Fort Worth "QD" 
products report reduced "“Down-time" and 
easier maintenance—at a savings. 

Adequate Distributor and factory ware- 
house stocks insure ready delivery. 


ELEVATOR 


BUCKETS 


CATALOG #500 


KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 


ST. LOUIS 


FORT WORTH >: CHICAGO 
JERSEY CITY 


WAREHOUSES:  ¢ ATLANTA 
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SCREW 
CONVEYORS 


FORT WORTH HELICOID SCREW CONVEYOR has many 
advanced features, which definitely rate it the outstanding 
conveyor on the market today. All sizes up to 16” are cold 
rolled by the Fort Worth process which ‘ 
hardens the wearing surface and assures ‘ 
longer life. 

In the assembly of Fort Worth Con- 
veyor, the flighting is snugly fitted to the 
pipe and securely anchored with formed 
steel lugs at each end. The lugs are 
continuously welded to both pipe and 
flight, which with intermediate tack welds, 
make a rigid one piece unit. After assem- 
bly every conveyor is tested for straight- 
ness and alignment. 


SCREW 
ELEVATORS 


VERTICAL 
OR HORIZONTAL 


THE MOST COMPACT CONVEYOR 
FOR BULK MATERIALS 


FORT WORTH screw conveyor and verti- 
cal screw elevators provide the most 
compact means of conveying or elevat- 
ing bulk materials, such as grains, or 
other free flowing products. Space oc- 
cupied is less than half that of most 
other types of conveyors. 
Vertical screw elevators are used to lift 
materials up to seventy feet, de- 
pending on the nature of the 
product. Initial installation 
cost is low. A minimum 
+ of upkeep is 
required. 


WRITE 
FOR COPY 

OF CATALOG 
SECTION 200 


FORT WORTH 


GEN. OFFICES: 3610 McCART ST., FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


HOUSTON MEMPHIS 
¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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© Speakers Announced 
For Short Course 


SPEAKERS for the short course for oil 
mill operators at Texas A. & M. College, 
College Station, July 6-9, have been an- 
nounced, 

_ Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, the International Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association and the chemical 
engineering department of Texas A. & M. 
College are sponsors of the short course. 
Registration will start on Tuesday, 
July 6. 

On Wednesday the following will be 
heard on seed cleaning: Charles Hay, 
Western Cottonoil Co., Lubbock; V. E. 
Allison, Pecos Valley Cotton Oil Co., 
Loving, N.M.; J. P. Reed, Valley Co- 
op Oil Mill, Harlingen, Texas; T. S. 
Pryor, South Texas Cotton Oil Co., 
Corpus Christi, Texas; Mike Dimpfl, 
Chickasha Cotton Oil Co., Chickasha, 
Okla.; W. C. Cantrell, The Bauer Bros. 
Co., Fort Worth; and W. F. Phillips, 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., Houston. 

Lint cleaning will be discussed on 
Wednesday by L. U. Cole, Industrial 
Machinery Co., Fort Worth; L. B. Tem- 
ple, Fort Worth Steel & Machinery Co., 
Fort Worth; H. T. Beard, Carver Cot- 
ton Gin Co., Dallas; Dick Taylor, South- 
land Cotton Oil Co., Waxahachie, Texas; 
and M. E. Harbour, Swift & Co., Har- 
lingen, Texas. 

On July 8 Expeller and screw press 
operations will be the topic. Speakers 
scheduled include O. J. Jones, Western 
Cottonoil Co., Lubbock; T. S. Pryor, 
South Texas Cotton Oil Co., Corpus 
Christi, Texas; Bill Rogers, Quanah 
Cotton Oil Co., Quanah, Texas; Mike 
Dimpfl, Chickasha Cotton Oil Co., Chick- 
asha, Okla.; H. B. Glazner, Swift & Co., 
Chicago; and Charles Sissons, Missis- 
sippi Cotton Oil Co., Jackson, Miss. 

On Friday L. K. Jonas, Texas Ex- 
tension Service, College Station, will 
talk on foreman training. Safety in oil 
mills will be discussed by F. L. Brooks, 
Hartford Casualty Co., Dallas. A round 
table discussion on safety will include 
participation by Brooks and E. B. Free, 
Western Cottonoil Co., Abilene, Texas. 

Mornings during the short course will 
be devoted to these discussions. After- 
noons will be given over to laboratory 
work and to informal discussion groups. 
Charles W. Rankin, Brenham Cotton Oil 
& Manufacturing Co., Brenham, Texas, 
will be chairman for small groups plan- 
ning to discuss in detail any part 
of mill operation. 

Registration for the short course will 
begin at 3 p.m. Tuesday. Registration 
fee is $10. Requests for reservations 
should be addressed to Dr. J. D. Lind- 
say, Head, Department of Chemical En- 
gineering, Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station. M. C. Verdery, Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., Houston, is program 
committee chairman. 

A banquet is planned for Thursday 
night. No other entertainment is plan- 
ned for this short course. 


Margarine Output Climbs 


Margarine production in April climb- 
ed to 118,586,000 pounds, an all-time 
April high, and 1954 output continued 
at the highest rate in the product’s his- 
tory, Census Bureau figures reveal. The 
cur.ulative total for the first four months 
of 1954 was 491,325,000 pounds, or 
nearly 49 million pounds ahead of the 
1953 output. 


Bales 

of extra 
dollars 
for you! 


This season, include Aramite, today’s safest strongest mite- 
killer, in your insect control program and count on a bigger, 
better cotton crop. Your profits will be greater and your reappli- 
cation costs fewer because Aramite keeps its mighty mite- 
destroying powers longer on your cotton plants. 

Field-proven Aramite gives excellent knockout of the deadly 
Red Spider Mite as well as outstanding control of every mite 
type that preys on cotton. It is easy to apply, mixes well with 
sulphur and is not dangerous to humans, animals, bees, mite- 
killing insects, adjacent crops. 


Order Aramite or formulations containing Aramite from 
your local supplier today and watch your profits grow. 


ANN! 


Naugatuck Chemical 
Division of United States Rubber Company 
ELM STREET, NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth 
retardants, herbicides; Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap. 


ATUCK CHEMICAL 
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© Just for the Record 


JUST FOR THE RECORD, it seems 
worthwhile to mention a few recent ex- 
amples of how trade association activ- 
ities pay off for members — and for 
those who ought to join up. There are 
many cases where state ginning and 
crushing associations, the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association and Na- 
tional Cotton Council directly benefit 
the industry; and these are merely 
some recent examples from the columns 
of The Press: 

Oklahoma had about 50,000 acres of 
cotton allotments released so that farm- 
ers who wanted to do so could plant 
this acreage. An all-out effort by the 
state’s ginners’ and crushers’ associ- 
ations — through Secretary J. D. Flem- 
ing — spearheaded cooperative work of 
many individuals and groups that per- 
mitted this acreage to be re-allocated. 

Many crushers are now selling cotton- 
seed meal to mixers for use in poultry 
feeds. The fact that this low gossypol or 
degossypolized meal can be used is a 
direct result of research by private in- 
dustry and public institutions, working 
with the NCPA Educational Service. 

And, as another example for crushers, 
USDA’s announcement that an average 
lint content of 11.5 percent will be used 
in the seed grading program appears 
elsewhere in this issue. USDA earlier 
said that 11 percent would be the aver- 
age used; the NCPA seed grading com- 
mittee presented facts that resulted in 
the change. 

It is such things as these, repeated 
many times each season, that cause in- 
dustry leaders to recognize that trade 
associations are essential to ginners and 
crushers. Or, as Retiring President S. 
J. Vaughan, Jr., of NCPA said recently, 
“After serving on your board of direc- 
tors and as your president, I am 
thoroughly convinced of the necessity 
for the influence and protection our 
Association offers the members.” 


© Consider the Insect 


MEN MIGHT BRAG LESS if they 
would keep in mind some comparisons 
between human beings and other inhab- 
itants of this globe. For example, you 
have fewer than 500 different muscles, 
whereas insects have as many as 4,000 
muscles. And, one aphid and its progeny, 
if none died, could produce 1,560,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000 (1.56 septillion) 
young in a single season. 

Man did come out ahead, however, in 
a recent comparison with a machine. A 
Danish farm worker, who calls himself 
the “human adding machine” in show 
business, challenged an electronic calcu- 
lating machine. After a _ nip-and-tuck 
contest on various problems of mathe- 
matics, the man raised 89 to the eighth 
cube and got the correct result in 45 sec- 
onds. The machine was unable to solve the 
problem. Furthermore, the human add- 
ing machine vindicated his race by of- 
fering to tell the day of the week of any 
date in the past or the future — a feat 
far beyond the accomplishments of the 
electronic brain. 
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© Pesos and Cotton 


COTTON EXPORT PRICES in Mexico 
are not likely to be higher as a result 
of devaluation of the peso, says the In- 
ternational Cotton Advisory Committee, 
Washington. However, the rise in do- 
mestic prices of cotton should make the 
crop even more attractive to producers, 
says the Committee. 


© Eating From Test Tube 


MILLIONS of Americans are well fed 
and clothed today because “men of 
science have been working in our behalf 
for more than 100 years.” That was the 
message of D. Howard Doane, St. Louis, 
national agricultural authority, at the 
annual visiting day of the Arkansas 
Experiment Station held May 26 at 
Fayetteville. “Today we are eating from 
the test tubes of the researcher,” he 
commented. 

Doane said that agricultural research 
has two objectives: (1) to discover new 
facts and opportunities for expanding 


production, reducing costs, improving 
quality, and returning reasonable profits 
to farm operators; and (2) to find prac- 
tical ways for preventing and controlling 
the hazards that continually beset pro- 
duction of farm products. 

He called attention to the two types 
of research. Most farmers, he said, want 
immediate answers — which feed is best, 
what variety shall I plant, which spray 
will kill the most bugs. This is the ap- 
plied or practical type of research. On 
the other hand, he added, we cannot 
overlook basic research, which often is 
the necessary foundation for the practi- 
cal answers later on. 


© Knock on Wood! 


IF YOU KNOCK ON WOOD for luck, 
you may be on the right track, says a 
release from the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association which is inter- 
ested in boosting lumber sales even if it 
has to do so by knocking its product. 
The Association quotes Psychologist 
Jesse W. Sprowls, University of Mary- 
land, who says knocking on wood is a 
symboi of the fact that wood can give 
human beings a sense of security. 

Most people, says the psychologist, 
have a liking for wood that is deep in 
their consciousness — even though it 
may go unrecognized if they are fast 
caught in the trap of industrial civiliza- 
tion. 


CG&OMPress Photo. 


Richard Haughton Receives Texas Ginners’ Award 


RECIPIENT of the 1954 award of the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association is Richard 
Haughton, left, board chairman and publisher of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. 
Jay C. Stilley, right, executive vice-president of the ginners’ association, presented 
the award May 28 at “The Press” offices in Dallas. It reads as follows: “Award 
presented by the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association to Richard Haughton for his 
many years of outstanding service and devotion to our nation’s cotton industry .. . 
for his untiring and unselfish efforts as publisher of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 


Press in bringing to the industry important and current information . . . 


for his 


invaluable contributions as president of the Gin Machinery and Supply Association 
in making our Texas annual conventions outstanding in the nation ... we so honor 


Richard Haughton with our 1954 award.” 
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independent 
processors 


the best in 
Solvent Extraction 
costs LESS 


Almost all processors agree that French ex- 
9 : traction equipment is the best. Many of them 
are surprised to find that a completely in- 
stalled French plant often costs less than any 
other possible system. 

: When you can buy the best and save money 
too, there is double reason to buy French. 


If you are considering solvent extraction, it 
Ve will pay you to investigate French solvent ex- 
: traction systems .. . then compare all the out- 
standing features they offer. Versatility—ease 
| of operation—economy—efficiency and safety 

—and, most important of all, finer and more 
profitable end products. 


a : arr ; French solvent extractors are designed for in- 
used extensively throughout the world to 

process all types of oleaginous nuts and seeds. 


Whether it’s a complete new plant or addi- 

; tional equipment to fit existing facilities, see 
French first—the best in oil milling equip- 
ment. 


Shown above is a typical French vertical extraction plant layout. Other uni- 
versal basket type extractors are available in horizontal and rectangular 
designs for capacities from 25 tons to 1200 tons per day. 


Our engineers will welcome the opportunity to discuss your oil milling 
problems and recommend the type of equipment to best suit your operat- 
ing requirements. 


REPRESENTATIVES FRENCH 
East of Mississippi Texas, New Mexico, OIL 
fornia 


Arkansas and Lovisiana Arizona and Cali 


Vth Street No E. West’ MACHINERY CO 
Atlanta, Georgia Dallas, Texas O 


@ MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES « COOKER-DRYERS 


M. NEUMUNZ & SON, Inc. 
90 West Street @ SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS 
New York, New York : @ FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS 
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QUESTION FOR GINNERS: 


N INCREASING NUMBER of com- 

plaints concerning dust, lint, smoke 
and odors from gins have been regis- 
tered throughout Texas, it is pointed out 
in a recent report by Alton H. Diserens 
of the Texas State Department of 
Health. 

In many towns, Diserens relates, gins 
that formerly were on the outskirts are 
now surrounded by homes. And in some 
cases, gins have moved out of inhabited 
areas only to be surrounded again by 
homes in three or four years. 

What has caused this big increase in 
complaints? Diserens says it is believed 
to be the smoke and odors caused by 
burning of gin waste. 

In considering the problem, it must 
be remembered that Texas Department 
of Agriculture regulations relating to 
pink bollworm control require that gin- 
ners in regulated areas do one of the 
following: 

1. Sterilize burs (usually done with 
live steam). 

2. Grind or crush (ground material 
must pass through a three-quarter-inch 
mesh screen). 

3. Compost (in such a manner that 
heat generated in the compost pile is suf- 
ficient to kill the pink bollworm). 

4. Burn burs. 

“Numerous complaints have been re- 
ceived,” Diserens says, “when a gin 
started incineration where formerly no 
complaints were made of the dust and 
lint. Thus, the gins created a problem 
where none existed before.” 


e Cyclone Collectors — What can gin- 
ners do to eliminate complaints and thus 
make their plants more welcome mem- 
bers of the community? Centrifugal cyc- 
lone collectors, Diserens says, offer the 
most economical, efficient, trouble-free 
method of collecting gin waste. But, he 
warns, they must be properly sized in 
order to afford efficient collection. 
Centrifugal force causes the particles 
in the air stream to move to the wall of 
the cyclone for collection, he points out. 
This force, he goes on to say, will vary 
with the size of the cyclone and the 
volume of air handled. Small diameter 
cyclones are more efficient than large 
cyclones. “However, their low capacity 
requires that multiple units be installed. 
By installing several smaller cyclones in 
parallel, collection is improved without 
increasing the pressure drop.” 
Diserens uses as an example: A cyclone 
handling 6,000 cfm with a 4-foot diameter 
and having a pressure drop of 4.3 inches 
of water can be replaced with two 2-foot 
diameter cyclones in parallel with no 
change in inlet velocity with the same 
pressure drop of 4.3 inches of water. 
However, the separating ability of each 
of the two smaller cyclones will be 
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double that of the 4-foot cyclone. That 
is, a greater percentage of smaller par- 
ticles will be removed. An 8-foot diameter 
cyclone can be replaced wicn two 4 foot 
cyclones to double the separating ability; 
or four 2-foot cyclones can he used to 
quadruple the separating ability of the 
8-foot cyclone. In either case, the resist- 
ance or pressure drop remains the same 
as for the one 8-foot cyclone. 

The use of cyclones in series, Diserens 
continues, is contrary to good practice. 
“If the matter to be collected is small 
enough to pass the first cyclone, a similar 
cyclone should not be expected to be any 
more efficient than the first. A better 
practice would be to install a settling 
chamber to remove large particles fol- 
lowed by a cyclone as a clean-up to re- 
move the finer material. 


e Settling Chambers — “Settling cham- 
bers may be used with good effect in a 
few cases. Condenser exhausts introduced 
into a large chamber with screened sides 
at the top have been observed to operate 
satisfactorily. The lint collecting on the 
screens acts as additional collection 
media to strain out some of the large 
particles. The screens must be accessible 
to enable periodic cleaning to prevent 
extreme pressure drops. Screens may be 
detachable so that they can be replaced 
with clean screens while dirty screens 
are being cleaned. It is not believed that 
settling chambers are feasible for ex- 
hausts other than condenser exhausts 
because of the greater dust loads. 

“Several installations have been noted 
where the exhaust from a cyclone has 
been directed into a settling chamber. 
This practice is of use only when the 
cyclone is too large or is overloaded to 
begin with. The collection efficiency of 
the cyclone is much greater and the 
proper installation would be to place 
the settling chamber in front of the 
cyclone. 

“The use of settling chambers with 
water sprays or tanks has been ob- 
served to operate very well. However, 
care must be taken that water disposal 
does not become a problem. The organic 
material in gin trash will ferment and 
attract flies if not disposed of properly. 
In areas where water shortage prevents 
the use of spray headers, the conderser 
exhaust is directed downward into a 
tank of water with fair results.” 


e Filters — Cloth filters can collect 
dust in bulk and discharge air clean 
enough to meet almost any hygienic 
specifications, but the cost of such a 
system in gins is prohibitive. 

Diserens tells about a gin that used 
cloth filtration but the gin had to shut 
down after each bale was ginned to clean 
the filter, Sometimes, even, shutdowns 
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Lint and dust bring many f= 
complaints against ginners but 
smoke and odors from burning 
burs are major source of 

trouble. If your gin is a 

nuisance this article may prove 

of special interest to you. 


were necessary during the ginning of a 
single bale. 


e Bur Disposal — Dust and lint from 
gins are annoying and cause a number 
of complaints, but bur burning accounts 
for most of the protests received. Burn- 
ing burs give off offensive odors, lots of 
smoke, cinders and soot. Diserens sug- 
gests that the simplest way to stop com- 
plaints about burning burs is to discon- 
tinue burning them on the gin site. 

They can be hauled to another loca- 
tion to be burned, composted, or spread 
back on the land as a fertilizer. In pink 
bollworm regulated areas, however, burs 
must first be steam-sterilized, crushed, 
or ground before they can be taken from 
the gin. 


e Incineration — There are several 
ways to burn burs — on the ground, in 
pits, in fire-brick incinerators, and in 
specially designed incinerators. 

“Except for the specially designed in- 
cinerators,’”’ Diserens contends, “the other 
methods of burning have been unsatis- 
factory, except for a few cases.” 

Jug-type incinerators, he says, are 
much to be preferred to burning burs on 
the ground or in pits. Even so, they 
“create large amounts of smoke because 
of insufficient oxygen for combustion 
and the formation of clinkers due to sand 
and dirt in the burs. 

“The bur burner operates better if 
holes are provided around the base for 
excess air. There is also chance of ex- 
plosion if this is not done.” 

Diserens observes that, because smoke 
from jug-type burners is discharged 
higher, they may be satisfactory when 
wind conditions are favorable. They are 
not equipped with grates and burs burn 
on the floor in a pile. They last from 
three to five seasons, depending on the 
load, construction, whether or not the 
burs are blown directly into the inciner- 
ator, and other variables of operation. 

There is a specially designed inciner- 
ator which Diserens describes and which 
he says does an excellent job. It is built 
in 12- and 15-foot diameter sizes, is 
steel-jacketed, fire-brick lined, and has 
a steel stack about seven feet in diameter 
which is refractory lined. The over-all 
height of the unit is 69 feet, which gives 
a stack discharge well above the level 
of most buildings. The stack can be in- 
creased in height if necessary. 

Here is the way Diserens describes the 
operation of the specially designed 
burner: 

“Burs are collected in a cyclone sepa- 
rator and dropped to a rotating cylin- 
drical screen where the sand and dirt are 
removed. A screw conveyor picks up the 
burs from the sand screen discharge and 
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iT PAYS TO USE 


CHIPMAN 


Get Chipman brand for real assurance of consistent high 
quality, backed by over 30 years of manufacturing cotton poisons... 
CALCIUM ARSENATE: Noted for its dependable effectiveness 
and superior dusting qualities. 

CALGREEN: Non-separating, quick killing combination of calcium 
arsenate and Paris green. 

TOXAPHENE DUSTS & SPRAYS: Dusts contain 20% Toxaphene 
—with or without sulfur. Sprays are available with or without DDT. 
BENZAHEX DUSTS & SPRAYS: Dusts contain Benzene Hexa- 
chloride—with or without sulfur. Sprays are available with or 
without DDT. 

DDT DUSTS & SPRAY: Dusts contain DDT with or without sulfur. 
Spray contains 2 pounds of DDT per gallon. 

DIELDRIN DUSTS & SPRAY: Dusts are available in various com- 
binations with DDT and sulfur. Spray contains 1.5 pounds of 
Dieldrin per gallon. 

PARATHION DUST & SPRAY: Dust contains 1% Parathion; 
spray contains 2 pounds Parathion per gallon. 

ARAMITE DUSTS & SPRAY: Dusts contain 3% or 4% Aramite; 


liquid contains 2 pounds of Aramite per gallon. 


POISONS and DEFOLIANT 


LIQUID COTTON DEFOLIANT 


The original chlorate defoliant . . . in liquid form for quick 
easy mixing with water. May be applied by airplane or 
ground sprayers. Has no disagreeable odor or irritating ef- 
fects to cause discomfort to the operator. Gives excellent 
defoliation even when there is no dew on the plants. Shed-A- 
Leaf"L" is widely used and approved by many cotton growers. 


Shed-A-Leaf "L” offers these important bene- 
fits through effective cotton defoliation: 


1 Earlier cotton maturity. 

2 Reduced boll rot and insect infestation, 
3 Easier hand or machine picking. 

4 Reduced trash and leaf stain, 

5 Earlier cover crop planting. 


HEPTACHLOR DUSTS & SPRAYS 
ENDRIN 16L - SYSTOX 
PARIS GREEN 
CAL-SUL DUST 
DUSTING SULFURS 


Write for 
Cotton Poison Bulletin and 
Defoliation Circular 


Pasadena, Tex 
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Also... 
CHIPMAN SEED PROTECTANTS... 
AGROX AND MEMAS Contro! 


seed decay, seedling blight, seed- 
borne anthracnose and angular leaf 
spot on cotton, 
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PRE-EMERGENCE WEED KILLER... 
CHIPMAN CIPC-4L: For con- 


trol of annual weeds and grasses. Cuts 
hoeing costs. Applied os o spray at time 
of planting. 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
s. DEPT. L, BOUND BROOK, N. Cali 


Palo, Alto, Cali 
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@ Talks on Cotton Fires 
Held in Memphis 


PART OF the smoke screen of rumors 
and charges clouding the problem of in- 
transit cotton fire losses suffered by 
railroads was dispelled at a meeting 
which ended in Memphis May 28. The 
talks had been scheduled by the Nation- 
al Cotton Council in cooperation with 
the American Association of Railroads. 

Railroad officials made it clear that 
they had no intention of asking that cot- 
ton shipments be placed under supervi- 
sion of the U.S. Bureau of Explosives. 
Cotton industry leaders had become con- 
cerned about this rumor because such 
action would increase marketing costs 
and upset orderly movement of the 
crop. 


so tough it stands 
the roughest handling! 


2 lb. weight—21 Ibs. TARE 
Open weave Jute Bagging 
Pretested for uniform strength 
Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


“Built to Stand the Pressure” 


Cotton spokesmen asked the railroads 
to rescind their proposal to ban ship- 
ments of cotton unless the bale ties were 
coated to “eliminate opportunity for 
friction sparks in transit.’”’ They felt 
more research is needed to determine 
the true nature of fire danger growing 
out of non-coated ties and buckles. 

Representatives of the National Cot- 
ton Council pointed out that efforts to 
improve the cotton package—including 
bale ties and buckles—have been under 
way for some time. Several materials 
for coating ties and buckles have been 
undergoing tests; the most recent one, 
involving a special zinc treatment, shows 
definite promise. 

However, cotton men emphasized that 
any form of treatment will increase 
packaging costs. They said it would be 
economically unsound to use coated bands 


LTON BAGGING CO. 


Belton, South Carolina 
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Schools for Ginners 
End in Southeast 


The 1954 series of Southeastern 
Gin Operators’ Schools has been 
completed, with individual ginners 
and officers of state ginners’ as- 
sociations praising the sponsoring 
firms and those who assisted them 
in conducting the schools. 

The Cen-Tennial Cotton Gin Co. 
School at Columbus, Ga., May 26 
and Lummus Cotton Gin Co. School 
at Columbus on May 25 completed 
the series of training sessions 
which began on May 12 with the 
Continental Gin Co. School at 
Lyons, Ga., followed by the Mur- 
ray Co. School at Atlanta on May 
19. 

Officers of ginners’ associations 
in the Southeast worked actively 
with representatives of the spon- 
soring firms, as did USDA and 
state Extension Service special- 
ists. 


unless it can be clearly shown that fire 
losses caused by the present tie are 
greater than the cost of treatment. 

Several agreements and recommenda- 
tions were put into written form by the 
group—which included compress-ware- 
housemen, merchants, ginners, growers, 
Council workers, railroad officials and 
technicians, and a USDA representative. 
Among the items approved: 

(1) That in-transit cotton fires are 
a serious problem for both the railroad 
and cotton industries, and that they will 
work together in solving the problem. 

(2) That railroad-approved loading 
diagrams for standard density bales be 
furnished to the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, the National Cotton Compress and 
Warehouse Association, and other cot- 
ton organizations concerned, for distri- 
bution to all loaders of cotton. 

(3) That the compress-warehouse 
industry should continue to make every 
“i to minimize loading of misshaped 

ales. 

(4) That the railroad industry con- 
tinue to stress the importance of careful 
handling of cars hauling cotton. 

(5) That the railroads continue their 
present campaign to furnish only good, 
clean equipment for cotton shipments. 

(6) That the Cotton Council and 
the American Association of Railroads 
appoint a small permanent working 
group to develop ways and means of 
combating the problem of in-transit cot- 
ton fires and of in-transit contamina- 
tion of baled cotton. 


Farm Cash Receipts Drop 


Farmers’ cash receipts from market- 
ings in the first four months of 1954 
totaled about $8.4 billion, USDA re- 
ports. This is about three percent under 
the same period last year. 

Crop receipts totaled $2.9 billion, a 
decline of 10 percent, with most of the 
drop in wheat, cotton, soybeans and 
vegetables. Total cash receipts from 
livestock products were $5.5 billion, about 
the same as last year. Hog receipts were 
up while cattle, calf, egg and milk re- 
ceipts were down. 

April cash receipts were five percent 
under March receipts and about five per- 
cent below April 1953. 


CONTROL PAY 
MORE PROFIT 


Leading cotton growers everywhere are 
finding that the use of toxaphene in- 
secticides pays off—and pays off well 
at picking time. Fields treated through 
the growing season with toxaphene 
produce the extra bolls that mean the 
difference between a successful crop 
and a mediocre, or unprofitable one. 

With the boll weevil and bollworm 
now invading many cotton fields, toxa- 
phene’s quick kill and long residual 
effect—lasting many days after appli- 
cation—provide the one-two punch 
you need. Toxaphene, the one best 
cotton insecticide, is low in cost but 
high in effective crop protection. 

See your dealer for your supply of 
toxaphene dusts or sprays. 


TOXAPHENE dusts - sprays - 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE I$ PRODUCED BY WERCYLES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 


RECORD YIELD—Joe Walker Meadows, Rt. 2, Cochran, Georgia, holds the state’s Five- 
Acre-Cotton Contest highest yield of 3.07 bales per acre. He has relied on toxaphene ever 
since 1949 to protect cotton, peanuts, and soybeans. ‘We think it’s a mighty good all-around 
cotton poison,” Joe says. “It lasts longer between applications . . . and we use it more than 
any other material on the market.” ; 


EXTRA BOLLS—L. E. Taylor, Bradley, Arkans 

acres last year. He has protected his crop for several seasons with toxaphene. He says, “By fol- 
lowing through with toxaphene the entire season, and not quitting too early, I find the last 
two applications will produce enough extra cotton bolls to pay for the entire dusting season.” 


Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
943 King St., Wilmington 99, Del. 


Plants at Brunswick, Ga., Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at Atlanta, 


Birmingham, Brownsville, Dallas, Los Angeles, Raleigh 
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“WITH A FULL LOAD 
--- ACTS LIKE IT’S 
NOT WORKING AT ALL!” 


Paul Strain, Operator 


Since July, 1951, this Caterpillar D364 Cotton Gin Engine has 
powered the Caruthersville Custom Gin, Caruthersville, Mo. It 
drives a 3/90 Murray with all cleaning equipment, lint clean- 
ers and seven 35” to 45” fans. Production averages between 
2000 and 2500 bales per season. 


Let’s check on its performance from two viewpoints. Co-owner 
Frank J. Wilks says: “We're now pulling much more gin ma- 
chinery than we did with our previous engine. Low upkeep cost 
with more power has been the outstanding advantage with our 
Cat.” And operator Paul Strain adds: “With a full load, that 
baby just sits there and acts like it’s not working at all!” 


When owner and operator agree on an engine, that’s a mighty 
good guide to money-making power. And that’s what you can 
depend on from all sizes of Caterpillar Cotton Gin Engines. 
Honestly rated, their horsepower is all there at the clutch shaft, 
ready to deliver the steady, uniform saw speeds necessary for 
quality samples. A quick-acting governor adjusts instantly to the 
load. And an exclusive fuel system enables them to burn low-cost 
No. 2 furnace oil without fouling, even when idling for extended 


“LOW UPKEEP COSTS 
AND MORE POWER 
...witH our CAT*” 


Frank J. Wilks, Co-owner : 


periods. There’s a 3-way saving for you—cheaper fuel, less of it 
and minimum maintenance! 

Another big plus with Cat power—fast service at your gin day 
or night! Your Caterpillar Dealer has the skilled mechanics and 
stock of genuine parts to provide on-the-spot attention when 
needed. Everything about these rugged yellow cotton gin engines, 
available up to 500 HP, pays off in more work at lower cost. Ask 
your dealer to show you how one can pay off in your gin! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks —® 
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YOUR HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Caterpillar Cotton Gin Power 


Experienced engine men, who are 
trained in analyzing the power 
needs of cotton gins, are at your 
service at your Caterpillar Dealer. 
We can quickly and accurately 
determine your requirements and 
give you an estimate on repower- 
ing with sure-starting, sure-running 
Cat Cotton Gin Engines. This serv- 
ice is without cost, so call us, today! 


ARKANSAS 
MONEY-SAVING SERVICE... Ni 


Little Rock — Fort Smith — McGhee — 
West Memphis — Camden —Jonesboro 


Skilled mechanics are ready to answer 
your call for service, day or night. . . 
specialized tools and know-how in- 
sure a minimum of downtime! 


ILLINOIS 
John Fabick Tractor Co. 
Salem — Marion 


Stribling Bros. Machinery Co. 
PARTS — IN STOCK... Jackson — Greenwood — Gulfport 
No waiting for replacement parts — MISSOURI 


we have complete parts stocks for all 
models of Cat Gin Engines. They're 
the same precision quality as the 
ones they replace! : 


John Fabick Tractor Co. 
St. Louis — Sikeston — Jefferson City 


TEXAS 
Central Texas Machinery Co. 
Abilene — San Angelo 


Darr Equipment Co. 


COMPLETE LINE OF GIN 

POWER... . Dallas — Gladewater — Wichita Falls 
Cat Gin Engines are available in Wm. K. Holt Machinery Co. 
9 sizes up to 400 HP for con- San Antonio — Corpus Christi — Austin 


tinuous duty. A wide selection of 
mountings, clutches, cooling sys- 
tems, starting systems and other 
attachments enable you to custom- 
tailor power to sour preference! 


West Texas Equipment Co. 
Amarillo — Lubbock 
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Stocks of Peanuts Total 
585 Million Pounds 


The supply of commercial peanuts in 
all off-farm positions on April 30, 1954, 
totaled 585 million pounds of equivalent 
farmers’ stock peanuts, USDA reports. 
This supply does not include stocks on 
farms and shelled oil stock. It does, how- 
ever, include an allowance for peanuts 
held as roasting stock and shelled edibles. 

Millings of farmers’ stock peanuts for 
the production of roasting stock, shelled 
edibles, oil stock, and ungraded crushing 
stock totaled 1,223,000,000 pounds for 
the current season through April 30. 

Apparent domestic disappearance of 
shelled peanuts, including oil stock 
crushed for oil and meal, through April 
30 totaled 598 million pounds, about 10 

recent above disappearance to this date 
ast year. 


High Plant Population 
Urged in California 


California Extension Service is stress- 
ing the importance of maintaining a 
relatively high plant population to the 
acre in producing high cotton yields for 
the best machine picking efficiency. 

Results of studies in this field show 
that generally highest yields have been 
obtained with a plant population which 
has an average spacing of from 2% to 
eight inches, or up to 60,000 plants to 
the acre. 

Other advantages of thick spacing are 
decreased late season weed growth and 
increased yield in fields where Verticil- 
lium wilt is a problem, the Extension 
Service says. 


W. C. CANNON 


M. A. ELMS 


Cannon Bound for Peru; Elms Succeeds Him 


LEAVING JULY 15 for Peru is W. C. Cannon, above, who will manage oil mills and 
gins at Ica and Pisco for Anderson, Clayton & Co. Cannon has been with ACCO 
since 1927 and has served as manager of Western Cottonoil Co.’s mill at Littlefield, 
Texas, since 1947. Replacing Cannon at the Littlefield mill is M. A. Elms, also shown 
above. An announcement of these changes was carried earlier in The Press. 


Pakistani Sesame Output 


Sesame output in Pakistan for 1953-54 
is now estimated at 40,320 short tons, 
USDA reports. This is virtually the 
same as the previous year’s figure. 


@H. D. RIPLEY, formerly a 
member of the president’s staff of Swift 
& Co. in Chicago, has been named man- 
ager of the firm’s Dallas plant. He suc- 
ceeds W. B. HOWELL who has gone to 
the firm’s Chicago staff. 


Write for 
Illustrated Bulletin 


P. O. Box 673 


® No Slip Joint to Bind 
® Rolls on Angle Iron Track 
® Made to Order for Your Gin 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 


ZEIG SHEET METAL WORKS 


HEARNE, TEXAS 


The New, Trouble-Free 


ZEIG UNIVERSAL 
TRAVELLING TELESCOPE 


“The Travelling Telescope That Will Travel” 


FIVE YEARS OF PROVEN, TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE! 


Here are some of the reasons it has given such outstanding performance: 


® Roller of 2 inch Pipe — Sealed 


® Travels Full Length with Light 


Ball Bearings 


Pressure of Finger or Hand 


Phone 504 


June 5, 1954 
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®@ Drinking Up Dairy 


Surplus Is Urged 


AMERICAN CONSUMERS can drink 
bs? the dairy surplus, and educational 
efforts should be made in that direction, 
says USDA. 

“If the full dietary needs of our people 
were being met .. . we actually would 
not have enough dairy products to meet 
the demand,” the Department continues. 

Full dietary needs are listed as fol- 
lows: three or four cups daily for chil- 
dren, and two or more cups daily for 
adults. 

In the face of these facts — and the 
mounting government-owned dairy sur- 
plus — per capita consumption of milk 
in the U.S. has been declining. Last 
year average per capita consumption 
was 689 pounds of milk and milk prod- 
ucts; this compares with a record high 
average of 821 pounds per capita in 
1942. 

Less than a pint of milk and cream 
per person a day was consumed in 1953. 
In weight, per capita consumption of 
fluid milk and cream last year totaled 
350 pounds. In 1945 almost 400 pounds 
per person were consumed. 

Butter consumption has also dropped. 
In the early depression years per capita 
use was 18 pounds annually. Last year 
it was 8.6 pounds. 

Per capita consumption of ice cream 
in 1953 was larger than for any of the 
four previous years, but it did not reach 
the record level of 1946 when U.S. con- 
sumers ate an average of five pounds 
more than in 1953. 

Use of condensed and evaporated milk 
was at virtually the lowest rate in 15 
years, and American cheese consumption 
dropped from 5.3 pounds per person in 
1952 to 4.7 in 1953. Non-fat dry milk 
consumption went from 4.6 pounds per 
person in 1952 to 4.1 pounds in 1953. 

The year 1945 was a record year for 
high per capita consumption of dairy 
products. USDA points out that if the 
American public had used milk and milk 
products last year at the same rate that 
these foods were used in 1945, about 
eight billion pounds more dairy foods 
would have been eaten in 1953. This 
eight billion pounds would have equalled 
about two-thirds of the government’s 
purchases under the support program in 
1953. 


All burlap alike? 
Not by a 
jugtul! 


First Bale of Cotton 
Ginned May 30 


The nation’s first bale of cotton 
arrived in Harlingen, Texas, May 
30. Owner of the bale is Ray Bar- 
nick, Mission, who has brought in 
the first bale for three consecutive 


years, 

A total of 1,521 pounds of seed 
and lint cotton made a bale that 
weighed in at 454 pounds. Barnick’s 
first bale this year was five days 
behind last year’s. The total in- 
come from last year’s first bale 
was over $4,000. 

The cotton arrived in Harlingen 
in the back seat of a big, cream- 
colored convertible with red leath- 
er upholstery. A highway patrol 
car, with sirens blazing, accom- 
panied the winning cotton on the 
50-mile trip from Mission. 
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There are various grades of bur- 
lap and, of course, variations 
within those grades. 

But there’s one sure way to get 
the quality of burlap you pay for: 
Rely on Bemis.* 


You can always look to Bemis 
for the best in burlap! 


*Producers and users alike accept 
Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap as the 
standard for the industry. 


General Offices—St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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MODERNIZE 
YOUR 
LINT ROOM 


— IT PAYS — 


Your Carver Man will be glad 
to help you study your possibilities. 
Call him today 


“Standard Throughout the World” 
LINTERS MOTOR DRIVEN or GROUP DRIVE 


“A Sharp Saw Will Cut Lint” 
GUMMERS tne TRULINE GUMMER is the ANSWER 


HULLERS-SEPARATING MACHINERY 


CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


DALLAS MEMPHIS ATLANTA FRESNO 
3200 CANTON ST. 146 E. BUTLER ST. FOSTER ST. 3342 S. MAPLE ST. 


REPAIR PARTS STOCKS AT ALL POINTS 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
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e Cotton Export Scene 


Improves in Europe 


OPTIMISM over the outlook for ex- 
ports of U.S. cotton to Western Europe 
during the coming marketing year was 
expressed in Washington May 28 by 
Read P. Dunn, director of foreign trade 
for the National Cotton Council. 

Dunn, who has just returned from a 
meeting of the International Federation 
of Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ 
Associations at Buxton, England, sum- 
med up the export outlook by declaring: 
“In general, the high level of (European) 
textile activity and reduced availability 
of foreign cotton indicate the total de- 
mand for U.S. cotton in Europe next 
year will be considerably higher than 
this year.” 

He said textile industry leaders from 
Western Europe with whom he talked 
“reported a high volume of textile con- 
sumption” and predicted “continued ac- 
tivity at a fairly high rate.” 

The Council foreign trade director re- 
ported that cotton stocks in Europe are 
“much lower than is considered desira- 
ble and mills generally are purchasing 
for immediate shipment only. Even 
though prices for our cotton are com- 
petitive on the world market, a recurring 
fear that the U.S. will impose an ex- 
port subsidy on cotton contributes to 
this hand-to-mouth buying.” 

Dunn said that he was encouraged by 
the increasing interest on the part of 
the European textile industry in pro- 
motion and advertising campaigns “to 
stimulate the demand for cotton prod- 
ucts. 

“The International Federation formally 
asked the cooperation of the National 
Cotton Council in its efforts to expand 
consumption and proposed that a com- 
mittee from the two groups be establish- 
ed to devise the most effective means 
of carrying such a program forward,” 
he declared. 

“Highly significant is the fact that 
the textile leaders of Western Europe 
no longer talk of dividing markets and 
instituting trade restrictions to preserve 
the status quo. Instead, they talk gener- 
ally and enthusiastically about enlarg- 
ing markets and expanding consumption 
in their domestic and colonial markets.” 

Dunn said he was also encouraged by 
“serious talk of the possibilities of eco- 
nomic integration of Western Europe. 

“Consideration is being given to a 
customs union of Western Europe for 
textiles, providing a common market 
that would permit specialization in pro- 
duction and, hence, greater efficiency, 
lower costs and higher consumption,” he 
declared. 

Many difficult problems must be solved 
before such integration can be accom- 
plished, the Council staff member 
pointed out, “but it is encouraging that 
the nature of the problem is much bet- 
ter understood and that the opportuni- 
ties of such integration are more fully 
appreciated.” 


Cotton’s Future Outlined 
in Council Publication 


What Kind of Future for Cotton is 
the title of a booklet released by the 
National Cotton Council, Memphis. The 
text is an address delivered by Dr. M. K. 
Horne, Jr., chief economist for the Coun- 
cil, before a recent meeting of the Farm 
Equipment Institute in Atlanta. 
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Merchants’ Exchange Pays 
Tribute to E. R. Barrow 


E. R. Barrow, partner in Barrow- 
Agee Laboratories, Inc., was presented 
an honorary life membership in the 
Memphis Merchants’ Exchange recently. 
The presentation was made by Exchange 
en Fred C. Lovitt of L. B. Lovitt 

0. 

Barrow, who remains a consultant 
and director of the firm of consulting 
chemists and testing engineers, retired 
as vice-president and _ secretary-treas- 
urer of the laboratories in February. He 
first joined the Memphis Merchants 
Exchange in 1905, serving as official 
chemist for the organization until 1917 
when the Barrow-Agee firm was organ- 
ized and began handling those duties 
for the Exchange. 


> Seals that are 
FRICTIONLESS 


Operators of cotton gin and oil 
mills invariably point to the Faf- 
nir Mechani-Seal Bearing as an 
important feature of Fafnir Ball 
Bearing Power Transmission Units. 
The seal, on this bearing effec- 
tively excludes dust, dirt, lint, 
moisture and retains grease . . 

yet, it is frictionless . . . produces 
no drag, no rubbing action, no 
wear. In addition, Fafnir Mechani- 
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USDA-Held Dairy Products 
Move Into Consumption 


USDA summarizes recent efforts to 
dispose of surplus dairy products as of 
May 26 as follows: 

Sales of dry milk to be used in feed 
totaled 393,625,973 pounds on May 21. 
This program was started on May 3. 

A contract has been awarded for 
repackaging 1,440,000 pounds of USDA- 
owned butter for Section 32 distribution 
in the U.S. (Section 32 includes the 
school lunch program and charity distri- 
bution.) 

A 30,000-pound sale of butter for re- 
combining as whole milk overseas was 
announced, as was the sale of a carlot 
of butter for the research program in 
which butter is being used as a cocoa 
butter extender. 


Seals are protected against cor- 
rosion. Thousands of installations 
are proving their advantages. 

Other preference points include 
the Fafnir originated self-locking 
collar and ease of installation. Be- 
cause Fafnir bearings are bored 
to inch dimensions to fit standard 
shafting, they slip-fit right into 
place. For minimum maintenance 
and lubrication, easier starting, 
substantial power savings, long 
service life, specify Fafnir Ball 
Bearing Power Transmission Units. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR 
BALL BEARINGS 


MOST COMPLETE af LINE IN AMERICA 
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MAP of adaptation area and field tests of Lee soybean. 


Superior Variety for South 


New Non-Shattering Soybean 
Also Disease-Resistant 


m LEE soybean was developed by USDA and experiment stations 
of the Southeast. Is expected to replace Ogden in many areas. 


NEW, SUPERIOR, non - shattering, 

disease-resistant soybean variety, de- 
veloped through cooperative research 
conducted by the U. S. Regional Soybean 
Laboratory and the agricultural experi- 
ment stations of the 12 Southeastern 
States, has been named Lee. This variety 
is adapted to the same general area as 
Ogden, and is expected to replace Ogden 
over much of the area where Ogden is 
now grown because of its superiority in 
seed holding, seed quality, and seed yield. 

While Ogden usually produces high 
yields over a wide area in the South, 
losses from shattering frequently occur, 
especially when the harvest period ex- 
ceeds two weeks. Lee is the most shatter- 
resistant variety developed to date and 
is the first soybean variety developed in 
which disease resistance was a major 
objective. Lee averages five days later 
than Ogden, 21 days later than Dorman, 
and 10 to 12 days earlier than Roanoke 
or Jackson. 

Seed stocks of Lee are being increased 
in Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Arkansas. Growers interested 


NCPA Convention Site 
And Dates Selected 


The 1955 National Cottonseed 
Products Association annual meet- 
ing will be held May 20-24 at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, it has 
been announced. General conven- 
tion sessions will be held May 23- 
24, and the rules committee will 
meet May 20-21. 

Dallas has been selected as the 
1956 convention site. The yet-to- 
be-completed Hotel Statler will be 
convention headquarters. 
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By EDGAR E. HARTWIG' 


in planting Lee for seed production in 
1955 should contact their local county 
agents or state agricultural experiment 
station with regard to seed sources. 

Lee is a selection from a cross, S-100 
x CNS, made in 1944 by Dr. Edgar E. 
Hartwig of the U. S. Regional Soybean 
Laboratory working in cooperation with 
the North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Raleigh. An advanced 
F, line from this cross, N46-2566, was 
widely tested in North Carolina and 
appeared to be one of the better lines 
which combined good agronomic qualities 
with resistance to the bacterial pustule 
disease, a disease frequently found in 
soybean fields in the southeastern U.S. 
In the fall of 1948, approximately 100 
plants = harvested individually from 
N46-256 

There, new lines were evaluated jointly 
by Dr. Herbert W. Johnson, working in 
North Carolina, and Doctor Hartwig, 
at the Delta Branch of the Mississippi 
Agricultural Experiment Station. The 
variety now designated as Lee proved 
outstanding in performance in the North 
Carolina and Mississippi plantings and 
in 1951 was entered in the cooperative 
regional trials conducted by the U.S. 
Regional Soybean Laboratory in cooper- 
ation with research workers in the 12 
Southeastern States. 

In these tests, planted at 35 to 40 
locations each of the past three years in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, Lee has continued 


1Research Agronomist, Field Crops Branch, Ag- 
ricultural Research Service, USDA, working in 
cooperation with the Delta Branch Experiment 
Station, Stoneville, Miss., and Coordinator of the 
U.S. Regional Soybean Laboratory Research pro- 
zram conducted in cooperation with the 12 South- 
ern States. 


to give outstanding performance. In 
comparison with Ogden, seed yield has 
been higher, seed coats have been 
sounder, oil content has been slightly 
higher, and seed have been held in the 
pods with little or no shattering. Lee is 
resistant to the diseases bacterial pus- 
tule, wildfire, frogeye, and purple seed 
stain and is more tolerant to root knot 
nematode than Ogden. Both varieties 
have moderate resistance to the leaf 
disease target spot. 

Lee is generally adapted to the same 
areas of production as Ogden, except 
that it averages five days later in ma- 
turity, and, consequently, should not be 
grown as far north as Ogden is now 
grown. Lee is very similar to Ogden in 
that it has an average plant height of 
380 to 36 inches, moderate size stems, 
heavy foliage, and purple flowers. The 
lowest pods are borne somewhat higher 
off the ground than with Ogden, which 
will reduce combine losses. Lee differs 
from Ogden in that the hairs on the 
pods and stems are brown, whereas on 
Ogden they are gray. The seeds are 
glossy yellow with a black hilum, or eye, 
in contrast to the olive green seed with 
a brownish-black hilum of Ogden. 

Over the three years during which Lee 
has been compared with Ogden in over 
90 different tests in the Southeastern 
States, its seed yield has averaged 29.3 
bushels per acre in comparison with 27.5 
bushels for Ogden. Oil content of Lee has 
averaged 21.5 per cent compared with 
21.3 percent for Ogden. 

Because of its seed-holding qualities 
and resistance to the major soybean 
diseases, Lee should help stabilize soy- 
bean yields where it is adapted. 

Lee is the third in a series of new, 
superior soybean varieties adapted for 
production in the Southern States. Dor- 
man, announced in 1951, is 21 days 
earlier than Lee; and Jackson, announced 
in 1952, is 12 days later than Lee. Fitting 
Lee into a_ production program with 
either or both of these varieties will per- 
mit a larger acreage to be harvested per 
combine, which should help reduce pro- 
duction costs. 


THESE PLANTS of the Lee soybean, 
six weeks after maturity, on Nov. 28, 
1953, show no shattering. 
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Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. Photo. 


Belt-Type Planter Speeds Up Cotton Plot Work 
PICTURE SHOWS L. L. Ray, left, of the Lubbock substation of the Texas Agricul- 


tural Experiment Station and two station workers on tractor to which is mounted 
a station-designed belt-type planter for use in planting progeny rows of cotton. 
Planter is geared to plant 40 feet of row with one belt load. Three men operate the 
unit, one for each belt and one to drive the tractor. Some of the system’s advantages: 
(1) faster than hand-dropping; (2) very small lots of seed can be planted and ac- 
curately marked by placing seeds of corn or other crops on the belt between the cot- 
tonseed lots; (3) better uniformity and seed rates can be obtained with less experi- 
enced personnel than the hand-dropping method; (4) by pre-weighing the seed, exact 
planting rates can be obtained. Cottonseed are flame-delinted so they will feed with- 
out bunching or clinging together. 


Picking Wage Average 
Varies Across Belt 


North Carolina producers paid the 
highest average rates for cotton picking 
last year, according to a USDA report. 
The average wage for 100 pounds of 
seed cotton there was $3.35. 

Lowest rate for hand picking was 
- 50 per 100 pounds in New Mexico. 

The U.S. average was $2.80. Average 
wage in 1952 was $3.05. 

The Department points out that its 
figures include rates paid for snapping 
bolls converted to seed cotton equivalent. 
Figures were compiled from the begin- 
ning of the season through October. 

Rates for other states follow: Ala- 
bama, $2.65; Arizona, $3; Arkansas, 
$2.90; California, $3; Florida, $3.05; 
Georgia, $2.90; Louisiana, $2.75; Mis- 
sissippi, $2.80; Missouri, $3.25; Okla- 
homa, $2.85; South Carolina, $2.75; 
Tennessee, $2.75; Texas, $2.65; and 
Virginia, $3. 


India Drops Export Duties 


The Indian government has abolished 
export duties on several vegetable oils 
including cottonseed, linseed, rapeseed, 
mustard seed, kardiseed and niger seed. 
At the same time duty on castor oil was 
reduced from $63 to $42 per long ton. 


Corpus Christi Selected 


L. T. Murray, Waco, executive vice- 
president, has announced that the 1955 
convention of Texas Cotton Association 
will be in Corpus Christi, March 18-19. 


“We are operating two Moss Lint Cleaners on our 5/80 Conti- 
nental plants at Crystal City, Texas, and Portales, New Mexico. 


“The grade improvement was better than we expected. The ca- 
pacity of the machines seems to be unlimited, and our gin crews 
like the Moss because the unit is compact, gives so little trouble 
and requires a minimum of attention while ginning. 


“The purchase of a sec- 
ond unit a few months 
after we started our first 
machine is evidence of 
our complete satisfac- 
tion.” 


Thomas Gin Co., Crystal City, Texas 


3116 Main Street 
Dallas. Texas 


Moss Lint Cleaner 


Progressive Texas and New Mexico Ginner says: 


MOSS-GORDIN 


Third Street & Ave. O 
Lubbock, Texas 


LUTHER THOMAS 


Service Gin Co. 
Portales, New Mexico 


Box 2663 (DeSoto Stn.) 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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USDA Accepts Tenders of 
Cottonseed Products 


Tenders of about 5,803 tank cars of 
crude cottonseed oil, 221 tank cars of 
refined cottonseed oil, 498,928 tons of 
meal and cake, and 334,462 bales of lint- 
ers had been received through May 26, 
1954, by the New Orleans Commodity 
Stabilization Service commodity office 
under the 1953 cottonseed products pur- 
chase program, F. P. Biggs, director, 
announced May 28. 

About 113,416 tons of meal and cake 
were repurchased by the mills at time 
of tender. Of the remainder, 12,665 tons 
were sold to Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for future delivery and 372,847 tons 
taken into inventory. 

The linters consist of 87,272 bales of 
first cut, 206,499 bales of second cut 


and 40,691 bales of mill-run. Of these 
3,139 bales of first cut, 62,278 bales of 
second cut and 940 bales of mill-run 
have been repurchased by the mills. 


Flue Bran Misrepresented 


Arkansas State Plant Board has is- 
sued a warning that flue bran obtained 
from oil mills has been sold by door-to- 
door peddlers under the claim that it is 
peat moss. The board points out that 
anyone misrepresenting the product as 
peat moss is subject to prosecution. 


@ EDWARD FISCHER has re- 
signed as president of Arizona Cotton 
Traders Association because of his trans- 
fer to Fresno, Calif., as assistant to RAY 
PROVOST, field manager, Producers’ 
Cotton Oil Co. 


FACT 


for ADVERTISERS: 


editorial 


power of this publica- 
tion lends force to your 
advertising .. . helps 
clear the way for wide 
acceptance of your 
product by ginners and 


oil millers. 


e Winners of Weight 
Judging Listed 


NAMES of some of the best judges of 
weight in the ginning industry have 
been announced by Belton Bagging Co., 
Belton, S.C. The firm conducted weight 
judging contests with bales of raw jute 
at the Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit in 
Memphis and the Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association convention in Dallas this 
year. 

Weight of the bale at Memphis was 
2,632,349 grains, while the Dallas bale 
weighed 2,725,426 grains. More than 
2,000 ginners at each meeting tried 
their skill in judging the weight of the 
bale, competing for the following prizes: 
300 patterns of Superior Brand open 
weave jute bagging, first prize; 200 
patterns, second prize; and 100 patterns, 
third prize. 

Winners at Memphis and their esti- 
mates of weight of the bale were: first, 
J. L. McEntire, J. L. McEntire Gin Co., 
Pine Bluff, Ark. (2,632,000 grains) ; 
second, C. T. Myers, Calhoun City, Miss. 
(2,630,000 grains); third, S. C. Mack, 
Mack Brothers, Macks, Ark. (2,639,000 
grains). 

Best judges of weight in the Dallas 
contest were: first, W. L. Bryan, Farm- 
ers Cooperative Gin Co., Kaufman, 
Texas, (2,725,000 grains); second, Mrs. 
Myra L. Goode, Earth Co-op Gin, Inc., 
Earth, Texas (2,726,546 grains); and 
third, Mrs. Arthur L. Bronstad, Bron- 
stad Gin & Feed Mill, Clifton, Texas 
(2,723,000 grains). 


Cotton Field Day Held 
June 2 at Shafter 


The first cotton field day for the 
1954 season in California was held at 
the U.S. Cotton Field Station, Shafter, 
June 2. 

In previous years, a field day has been 
held in the fall, highlighting the mech- 
anization program. Beginning this year, 
mechanization work will be shown as a 
part of several field days during the 
season. This will make it possible to 
demonstrate machinery as it relates to 
various phases of production as well as 
to harvesting the cotton crop, the Cali- 
fornia Extension Service says. 

This first field day featured experi- 
mental work concerned with planting 
methods, cultivation practices, irriga- 
tion practices and the effect of chemi- 
cal applications upon weed control and 
growth of the cotton plant. 


Procter & Gamble’s Dallas 
Plant Gets Two Awards 


Employees of the Dallas plant of 
Procter & Gamble Co. have received two 
awards from the National Safety Coun- 
cil. One award is in recognition of a re- 
duction in the accident frequency rate 
from 4.5 injuries per thousand workers 
in 1950-52 to none in 1953. The second 
is a plaque awarded for not having a 
single lost-time accident during the last 
safety year. 


Chemists Planning Meeting 


The Southwest Regional Meeting of the 
American Chemical Society wili be held 
in Fort Worth, Dec. 2-4. Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico and 
Texas will be represented. 
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© Water Control Plans 


Outlined by Texan 


TEXAS SENATOR Lyndon B. Johnson 
has reported on the status of water con- 
servation and control measures which 
will affect Texas. Congress, he says, has 
authorized 20 major reservoir projects 
for construction in Texas by the Army 
Engineers. 

Thirteen of the 20 authorized dams 
have been completed or are under con- 
struction. When complete, these 13 proj- 
ects will have capacity for controlling 
14,474,500 acre feet of water. The drain- 
age area for the 13 projects is 77,172 
square miles, 

Johnson believes that other water con- 
trol is necessary. For example, he says 
that “little dams as well as big dams are 
necessary ... These (little) dams would 
trap water near where it falls. They 
would give protection against the flash 
floods which do so much damage and 
carry away so much of our valuable 
topsoil.” 


Fruit Waste Makes Feed 


Waste from pear, peach and other 
fruit canneries is now a source of cattle 
and sheep feed. USDA says that animals 
like these sugar-rich feeds and thrive 
on them. 

A plant at San Jose, Calif., last year 
processed about 20,000 tons of pear 
waste into molasses and dried pulp. This 
development was worked out at the 
Western Regional Research Laboratory, 
Albany, Calif. 


Crusher Recuperating 


B. B. HULSEY, Swift & Co. Oil Mills, 
Dallas, former president of Texas Cot- 
tonseed Crushers’ Association and leader 
in many industry activities, is at Alex- 
ander Hospital, Terrell, Texas. Mrs. 
Hulsey reports that Burl is making good 
progress as he recuperates from a heart 
attack, but will need to rest for several 
months. She asked The Press to express 
appreciation for the messages from his 
many friends in the ginning, crushing 
and allied industries. 


e U. S. Cotton Export 


Outlook Improves 


THE COTTON export situation, de- 
spite the early-season lag below levels of 
a year ago, now indicates that 1953-54 
exports will total 3.6 million bales, 
USDA reports. 

This figure would be about 600,000 
bales larger than 1952-53 exports of 
U.S. cotton. 

Domestic mill consumption, on the 
other hand, has continued below the 
level of last season, and may drop 900,- 
000 bales to a total of 8.6 million bales 
this season. 

“The increase in U.S. cotton exports,” 
says USDA, “has been stimulated by the 
record foreign consumption this season 
and somewhat smaller foreign supply 
than a year earlier.” 

By the end of the current season, the 
carryover of cotton in the foreign free 
world is expected to be down to the low- 
est level since 1949. 

“Practically no surplus stocks will be 
available in net exporting countries 
other than the U.S.,” says the Depart- 
ment. 

The foreign free world carryover, 
which was 9.9 million bales at the begin- 
ning of the current season and 10.5 mil- 
lion at the beginning of the 1952-53 sea- 
son, is expected to be down to 8.2 million 
bales by Aug. 1, 1954. 


@ BILL NICHOLS, Sylacauga, 
Ala., who is associated with the fertilizer 
business and Parker Gin Co., visited The 
Press offices May 27 while in Dallas on 
business. 


You 
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HOTEL PLAZA... 


HOTEL CACTUS... 
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Ginners and Producers Hurt 


Cottonseed Price Support 
Results Are Outlined 


w THERE IN NO FUTURE for the producer or the processor of a 
crop that has no market other than government warehouses, warns 
NCPA official in this address delivered June 4 at the American 
Cotton Congress at Corpus Christi, Texas. 


N CONSIDERING the effects of cot- 
tonseed price supports upon the mar- 
kets for cottonseed products, we need 
to review just a little bit of history. A 
century ago, there were no markets for 
cottonseed or cottonseed products. A few 
of the more enterprising farmers car- 
ried their cottonseed home from the gin 
and spread it on their land as fertilizer. 
Most of the seed, however, was discarded 
at the gin as waste. 

Seventy-five years ago, there were a 
few crude, struggling plants engaged in 
crushing cottonseed but less than 10 per- 
cent of the crop was processed. As re- 
cently as 50 years ago, within the life- 
time of some here today, only 50 percent 
of the crop was processed. As uses were 
found for the oil and the meal—and 
later for hulls and linters—the propor- 
tion of the crop crushed steadily in- 
creased. It now approximates 90 percent 
—for all practical purposes, the maxi- 
mum. 

Over a relatively short span of years, 
then, cottonseed has advanced from a 
waste product with no monetary value 
to a commodity which the farmer can 
sell every day of the year and which 
has brought him, in recent years, an 
average of more than $300 million an- 
nual cash income. 

This transformation from a_ waste 
product into a leading cash crop was 
possible only because of the develop- 
ment of markets for cottonseed products. 
That development of markets did not 
just happen. It was the result, first of 
research—long and sometimes disap- 
pointing years of seeking new or better 
ways to process cottonseed and to use 
its products. It was the result, second, 
of years of education and promotion de- 
signed to get the public to accept and to 
use cottonseed products. Millions of dol- 
lars have gone into this effort. 

To illustrate, our Association alone 
has spent over $1 million during the last 
10 years on research and educational 
activities. That expenditure is insignifi- 
cant compared to the expeditures of our 
members for research and the promotion 
of their own products. 

There is no suggestion of philanthropy 
involved here. The industry has en- 
gaged in these activities and spent its 
money for them because it was good 
business to do so. Good business for the 
industry has been good business for the 
farmer, also. We recognize that his pros- 
perity and ours are interdependent. 

The farmer has not always been satis- 
fied with what he received for his cot- 
tonseed. That is a reaction normal to 
most sellers most of the time. Members 
of the cottonseed crushing industry us- 
ually feel that their products should 
bring more than they are able to get for 
them. They know, too, that the higher 
the level at which they can sell their 
products the more they can pay for cot- 
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By JOHN F. MOLONEY 


Assistant to Executive Vice-President, 
National Cottonseed Products Assn. 


tonseed and the better their relations 
with farmers will be. Contrary to the 
statements of some misinformed individ- 
uals, the last thing an oil mill wants is 
a low price for cottonseed. 

Farm dissatisfaction with the market 
value of cottonseed became very strong 
in 1949. This is explainable by the fact 
that the price of seed, which at times 
during the immediate postwar years ex- 
ceeded $100 per ton, declined to around 
$45 in early 1949. Demands were made 
for a support price on cottonseed and 
USDA announced that it would support 
seed at 90 percent of parity by means 
of a loan and purchase program. The 
level of support was above the market 
value for seed. Few farmers were will- 
ing to put a perishable commodity like 
cottonseed under loan where they would 
have to carry the risk of deterioration 
during the storage. 

To make the program effective, there- 
fore, the Department was compelled to 
buy seed. It bought more than 800,000 
tons, the bulk of it in Texas, with scat- 
tered purchases throughout the rest of 
the Cotton Belt. This seed was later dis- 
posed of in two ways: (1) sale to mills 
at market prices, and (2) contracts 
with the mills to crush the seed, with 
the Department retaining the resulting 
products. 

This 1949 program was attended by 
extensive waste. In the humid areas, the 
use of inadequate storage facilities re- 
sulted in substantial deterioration of 
seed and, in some cases, practically com- 
plete spoilage. In the dry areas, most 
Department-owned seed were stored out- 
of-doors. By good fortune, weather dam- 
age was small but handling and re- 
handling by inexperienced personnel re- 
sulted in substantial quantitative and 
qualitative losses. 

While USDA was seeking some means 
to avoid a repetition of its 1949 exper- 
ience, war broke out in Korea. The in- 
flation that followed, coupled with the 
very short crop of 1950, made price sup- 
port that season academic. Cottonseed 
prices rose sharply and at times during 
the season exceeded $100 per ton. 

By the beginning of the 1951 season, 
the Department had developed a pro- 
gram to support the price of cottonseed 
by the purchase of cottonseed products. 
Under this program, USDA agreed to 
purchase, from mills which paid the 
support price or above for seed, a “pack- 
age” made up of specified quantities of 
oil, meal and linters out of each ton of 
seed, 

This has sometimes been referred to 
by critics as an “oil mill” program. It 
is no such thing. It simply recognizes 
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two basic facts: (1) that the value of 
cottonseed is determined basically by the 
value of products obtainable from the 


seed, and (2) that cottonseed are per- 
ishable and can be economically stored 
only in the form of products, not as 
raw seed. 

When the 1951 support program was 
announced, markets were still under the 
inflationary influence of the Korean 
War. They continued so for several 
months. By January 1952, however, the 
prices of cottonseed products declined 
below the level at which USDA had 
agreed to buy, and mills began to sell 
to the government. During the remainder 
of the 1951-52 season, they sold to the 
Department 136.2 million pounds of oil, 
175,008 tons of cake and meal, and 
107,359 bales of linters. 

This movement of products to the 
government during the latter part of 
the 1951-52 season might have served 
as a warning of things to come. The 
Department did not regard it as such, 
however, for it announced a 1952 cot- 
tonseed price support program identical 
in all major respects with that of 1951. 
The support price on seed was actually 
somewhat higher than in 1951. 

Meanwhile market prices continued to 
decline with the result that, during the 
1952-53 season, mills sold to the De- 
partment 874.4 million pounds of oil, 
1,194,490 tons of cake and meal, and 
837,520 bales of linters, nearly 50 per- 
cent of the crop. 

While this tremendous quantity of cot- 
tonseed products was going into govern- 
ment storage, competing commodities— 
soybean oil, lard, soybean meal, wood 
pulp, foam rubber, etc.—were going to 
market. While cottonseed oil consump- 
tion dropped some 35 percent below that 
of years of comparable supplies and a 
free market—to the lowest level since 
the short crop of 1946—soybean oil con- 
sumption reached the highest level on 
record. 

Cottonseed meal consumption was 
sharply reduced until the Department, 
near the end of the season, released its 
accumulated stocks of meal to the drouth 
areas at drastically reduced prices. Con- 
sumption of linters continued the down- 
ward trend that has been evident since 
1949, with chemical linters registering 
the smallest use since 1947. In uses 
competitive with linters, wood pulp held 
the highest proportion of the market on 
record. 

One of the keys to this whole prob- 
lem of cottonseed price support is the 
relationship between cottonseed and soy- 
beans. In 1951 and 1952, both crops were 
supported at 90 percent of parity. Su- 
perficially, this might appear to be an 
equitable arrangement. However, it ig- 
nores the complex competitive relation- 
ships between the two crops. A ton of 
soybeans consists entirely of two prod- 
ucts—oil and meal—and yields, rough- 
ly, 18 percent oil and 78 percent meal. 

Cottonseed, on the other hand, contains 
four products: oil, meal, linters and 
hulls. Approximate yields are 16 percent 
oil, 43 percent meal (41 percent protein), 
9 percent linters, and 27 percent hulls. 
The latter product is of very low value, 
usually in the range of one-fourth to one 
cent per pound. 

As a result of these basic differences, 
the value of the products from a ton o 
soybeans is substantially greater than 
the value of products from a ton of 
cottonseed. This difference usually ex- 
ceeds the difference between the parity 
prices of the two crops. In addition, be- 
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cause of the necessity of removing lint- 
ers and hulls and for other reasons, it 
costs substantially more to crush cot- 
tonseed than it does to process soy- 
beans, 

Consequently, support of the two 
crops at the same percentage of parity 
requires higher prices for cottonseed oil 
or meal, or both, than for soybean oil 
and meal and, at support levels, enables 
the latter commodities to undersell cot- 
tonseed products. This was the situation 
that developed during the 1952 crop 
year when soybean oil consistently un- 
dersold cottonseed oil—at times by as 
much as three cents per pound. 

To correct this distorted relationship 
between the two crops, the support level 
on 1953 crop cottonseed was reduced to 
75 percent of parity. Support on soy- 
beans remained at 90 percent of parity. 
On this basis, cottonseed products have 
been in a _ better competitive position 
this season and consumption has im- 
proved. Consumption of cottonseed oil 
is about 35 percent higher than in the 
1952 crop year; meal consumption is up 
about 14 percent; and linters consump- 
tion has shown a small over-all increase, 
although first-cut consumption has been 
lagging. Even with this 15-point parity 
differential, however, the Department 
has acquired, from the 1953 crop, 360 
million pounds of cottonseed oil, 498,000 
tons of meal, and 334,000 bales of lint- 
ers. 

Total acquisitions of products, since 
the present type of cottonseed price sup- 
port program first became effective 
early in 1952 have been: 1,371,000,000 
pounds of oil, 1,868,000 tons of meal, and 
1.279,000 bales of linters. Total direct 
financial commitments of the Depart- 
ment for this quantity of products have 
been about $365 million, exclusive of the 
costs of administration and of storage. 
Some of the outlay has been recovered 
by the sale of products, practically all 
at prices considerably below cost. 

In its last report, however, USDA 
showed an investment of nearlv $250 
million in cottonseed products. This ex- 
ceeds the Department’s investment in 
the much-publicized butter support pro- 
gram which has subjected the dairy in- 
dustry to widespread public criticism. 
The volume of the Department’s hold- 
ings and its tremendous investment in 
cottonseed products have been receiving 
increased attention by the business and 
general press. This type of publicity re- 
flects on both producers and processors 
and may bring even the most desirable 
types of agricultural programs under 
public criticism. 

For the 1954 crop year, USDA has 
announced a continuation of support on 
cottonseed at 75 percent of parity and 
has indicated that it will make the pro- 
gram effective through the purchase 
of products. The 1954 support level on 
soybeans, however, has been reduced 
from 90 to 80 percent of parity. 

With the large acreage taken out of 
cotton, corn and wheat this year, this 
reduction in the soybean support price 
will not discourage the planting of soy- 
beans. In fact, current indications point 
to the largest crop on record, estimated 
by some in the range of 350 million to 
400 million bushels. Such a crop would 
add much to the already existing sur- 
plus of oilseed products and competing 
commodities. With a differential of only 
five parity points between the support 
levels on cottonseed and soybeans, it 
can be expected that the entire surplus 
will accumulate in the form of cotton- 


seed products, adding to the already 
burdensome stocks of these products and 
giving competitors an even firmer hold 
on markets. 

Under the cottonseed price support 
program, the producer, the ginner and 
the crusher have a measure of price in- 
surance. The direct cost of this insur- 
ance is charged against the federal 
treasury. But there is an indirect cost— 
to some extent a delayed cost—that is 
even more important than the direct cost 
and this must be paid by the producer, 
the ginner and the crusher. That cost 
is the loss of markets that have been 
developed over the past century. 

Regardless of current benefits, real or 
apparent, there is no future for either 
the producer or the processor of a crop 
that has no market other than govern- 
ment warehouses. This is the heart of 


the cottonseed price support problem. 
It is the basic issue which must be met 
realistically before it is too late. 


e Ginners To Meet 
At Alexandria 


LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association members will meet for 
their annual convention June 22-23 at 
the Bentley Hotel, Alexandria, La. Pro- 
gram plans are being completed now. 

Association officers are C. E. Fon- 
tenot, Eunice, La., president; Cecil 
Frazier, Albany, Miss., and John T. Car- 
roll, Gilbert, La., vice-presidents; G. M. 
Lester, Jackson, Miss., treasurer; and 
Gordon W. Marks, Jackson, executive 
vice-president. 


ANSWER 


From California to Georgia ginners are turning to rubber to 


save hours of downtime and dollars in lost production. The 
new Rockhide rubber lined elbows are fast becoming stand- 
ard equipment in progressive gins from one end of the cotton 
In every cotton-growing section these 
rubber lined elbows are saving their price in replacement 
cost plus thousands of dollars by drastically reducing down- 
time. Rockhide Elbows are made in standard sizes of 20 
gauge black iron. A quarter inch of tough, abrasion resistant 
rubber is fused to the heel half of the elbow and guaranteed 
never to come off. It starts in the bead in the intake end and 
extends smoothly over the crimp in the discharge end, giving 
full protection from one end to the other. Installation is the 


belt to the other. 


same as any galvanized elbow. 


Don’t Throw Away Your Old Fan Scrolls! 


Old Fan Scrolls .. . even if they have holes in them . 
be made better than new. When lined with rubber they 


will outlast a new scroll many times. 
today or contact your nearest jobber. 


Abrasion; [orrosionFngineering 


P.O. BOX 3568 @ AMARILLO, TEXAS 


NATURAL RUBBER 


. can 

Special angles 
transitions and 
dust collectors 
also available 


Write for price lists 


Call or write one of these jobbers for immediate 


delivery on Rockhide Conveyor Elbows. 


¢ Industrial Sheet Metal Company 
S East Adams Street—Ph. BR 5-2340 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Anderson Sheet Metal Works 
424 Avenue Ph. 5-5281 
Lubbock, Texas 
@ Commercial Sheet Metal Works 
P. O. Box 813—Ph. 609] 
Weslaco, Texas 
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Oklahoma Crushers 
(Continued from Page 18) 


this land, he said, will go into cotton, if 
the weather permits. 

Dr. John M. Green, agronomist in 
charge of cotton at the Oklahoma Ex- 
periment Station, emphasized the need 
for more and continuing research. He 
outlined cotton research, dividing it 
into six parts: problems of pre-planting, 
planting, production, harvesting, ginning 
and marketing. He described research on 
new ginning equipment at Chickasha. 
These projects include stick-removing 
devices, green boll traps, magnets, lint 
cleaners, boll opening equipment and 
feed control units. 

George Stroup, Extension cotton spe- 
cialist, stressed the importance of con- 
tinuous educational work with farmers. 
Eight phases of producing and market- 
ing cotton are being demonstrated in 52 
nine-acre package experiments through- 
out the state, he pointed out. Also con- 
tributing to the program of farmer edu- 
cation were the 40 meetings with pro- 
ducers over the state last year. These 
gatherings were all scheduled before 
planting time. 


e FFA Representative—Ralph Dreessen, 
Stillwater, southwestern district super- 
visor of the Vocational Agricultural De- 
partment, fourth member of the panel, 
stressed the importance to the cotton 
industry of Future Farmer of America 
work. He reported that 360 of Okla- 
homa’s public schools now have voca- 
tional agriculture departments. Dreessen 
pointed out that these departments offer 
regular school credit for the work done. 


BUS 


SHOWN HERE is the Chris-Craft Runabout owned by “Commodore” W. B. Pat- 
terson of Capitol Bag Co., Oklahoma City. Front seat passengers are Blake Britain, 
middle; and John F. Moloney, Memphis, NCPA, right. Taking the pleasure cruise 
in the back seat are, |. to r., John Pearson, Spurge Morrison and Bill Smith. 
Many Oklahoma crushers enjoyed a ride on Lake Murray in the runabout. 


e Officers Elected—Marvin Slack, Ana- 
darko Cotton Oil Mill, Anadarko, was 
named president of the Association, suc- 
ceeding G. F. Knipe, Southwestern Cot- 
ton Oil Co., Oklahoma City. New vice- 
president is R. J. Richardson, Southland 
Cotton Oil Co., Oklahoma City. He suc- 
ceeds Slack, who was elevated to the 
presidency. J. D. Fleming was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer, 
Association directors include H. P. 
Cook, Guthrie; A. L. Hazelton, Oklahoma 
City; G. N. Irish, Muskogee; George T. 
Jepsen, Sr., Prague; Retiring President 
G. F. Knipe, Oklahoma City; Marion 


Lucas, Chickasha; and M. L. Williams, 
Elk City. C. Britain, Chickasha, a mem- 
ber of the board last year, requested 
that he be replaced. Lucas is the new 
board member. 


e Getting and Holding Markets—Gar- 
lon A. Harper, Dallas, assistant director 
of the Educational Service of the NCPA, 
told the crushers that “one of the most 
dangerous conclusions we can reach is 
to assume that the past has established 
the limits of our markets and our ac- 
tivities — that there is reserved unto us, 
by tradition, certain sacred outlets for 


All across the _— on Swift 
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You can ship cottonseed to your nearest Swift Oil Mill with 
complete confidence. You'll find Swift gives you efficient hand- 


ling, quick unloading and prompt, courteous service every time. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Swift Oi! Mill 
<for you 


Swift Company 


Terrell: J. W. Shepard, Jr., 


GEORGIA 
ALABAMA Albany: D. |. Driggers, Manager Columbia: L. Snowden, Manager Manager 
Montgomery: W. F. Hays, Atlanta: G. O. King, Manager Greenwood: M. L. Claxton, Fort Worth: W. C. Painter, 
Manager Augusta: T. H. Whisnant, Manager Manager 
Selma: C. A. Culver, Manager Harlingen: D. Carroll, Manager 
ARKANSAS Cairo: W. B. Stone, Manager Memphis: E. C. McGee, Manager Neveten: W. W, theere, Manager 


Blytheville: J. E. Dicks, Manager 
Little Rock: W. M. McAnally, 
Manager 
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Portageville: C. A. Dacres, 


MISSOURI TEXAS 


Manager 


Coleman: J. B. Crosslin, Manager 
Dallas: R. P. Tull, Manager 


Palestine: J. T. King, Manager 
San Antonio: B. C. Reese, Manager 
Waco: J. P. Holman, Manager 
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our products which shall always be ours 
and that we can do little to go beyond 
these, or that we need to do little to in- 
sure that these shall always be ours.” 

Harper emphasized that the mill’s 
role in the cottonseed products research 
program is vital. “Your interest and en- 
couragement,” he told the crushers, “will 
do much to determine the degree of 
progress which will be made.” 


e Barlow on Capitol Developments — 
Frank D. Barlow, Jr., Washington, re- 
search director of the National Cotton 
Council’s foreign trade division, told the 
group Monday that the Indochina catas- 
trophe has thrown the Administration’s 
legislative program off balance and that 
the “new look” in defense policy is being 
re-evaluated. 

The Administration’s foreign trade 
policy seems doomed for a setback, he 
said. “It appears very unlikely that any- 
thing more than the mere extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
without any authority for negotiating 
duty reductions or any new agreements, 
can be expected this season.” 


e Other Features—Chorles L. Toomp- 
son, Oklahoma City, agricultural counsel 
for the Oklahoma Chain Store Associ- 
ation, discussed the value of good public 
relations. He quoted Paul Garret, a Gen- 
eral Motors vice-president, who said, 
“Public opinion of the company is but 
the shadow cast by the things it does.” 
John F. Moloney, Memphis, assist- 
ant to the executive vice-president, Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association, 
reported on the price support situation 
and the linters factor in seed grading. 

Eight resolutions, mostly dealing with 
research and education, were submitted 
and unanimously approved by the mem- 
bership. Chairman of the resolutions 
committee was G. N. Irish. Members 
were R. M. Lucas and R. J. Richardson. 
e General Entertainment — On Monday 
night the annual banquet was held and 
attended by everyone present at the con- 
vention. Awards were made to each 
golfer who played in the annual tourna- 
ment. Dancing followed the dinner. 
Music was furnished by Jimmy Vaughan 
and his orchestra. This group has played 
for the Oklahoma crushers’ dance for 
the past seven years. 
Crushorettes’ Proeram—The 
ettes, an organization of Oklahoma 
crushers’ wives, held a bridge and ca- 
nasta party Monday morning. At noon 
that day they were entertained at a 
luncheon, and a coffee was scheduled for 
Tuesday morning. 

Officers of the Crusherettes are Mrs. 
C. R. Southwell, president; Mrs. V 
Tyrrell, vice-president; Mrs. John Pear- 
son, secretary-treasurer; and Mrs. G. N. 
Irish and Mrs. Lee Kennedy, entertain- 
ment. 


Barbara Baker Will Wed 
A. J. Thurmond, Jr. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Harrison Baker, 
Jr., Memphis, have announced the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Barbara 
Alice, to Andrew Jackson Thurmond, 
Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Jack- 
son Thurmond of West Helena, Ark. 

T. Harri Baker, the bride-elect’s fa- 
ther, is associated with the Trenton 
Cotton Oil Co., Trenton, Tenn., and his 
father, the late T. H. Baker, was a 
leader in the crushing industry. The 
bride-elect also is the granddaughter of 
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Dean and Mrs. E. J. Kyle of Bryan, 
Texas. 

The groom-to-be is with the Buckeye 
Cotton Oil Co. at Louisville, Ky. The 
wedding will take place in midsummer 
at Calvary Episcopal Church in 
Memphis. 


Cotton Output by Areas 
Summarized by USDA 


The four sections of the Cotton Belt 
produced substantially the same propor- 
tion of the cotton crop in 1953 that they 
did in the preceding year, USDA re- 
ports. The West is credited with 19 per- 
cent of the 16,465,000 bales ginned, the 
Southeast with 18, the Delta States with 
34 and the Southwest with 29. 


In 1952 the figures were 21 percent 
for the West, 19 percent for the South- 
east, 33 percent for the Delta States 
and 27 percent for the Southwest. 

The 1953 figures show a marked con- 
trast with the 1930 figures, however. 
Then the West grew only 4 percent of 
the crop, while the Southeast and South- 
west each claimed 35 percent. The Delta 
States’ portion, 26 percent, was much 
smaller then, also. 

States included in the West include 
Arizona, California and New Mexico. 
The Southeast is comprised of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia. 

The Delta states are Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Missouri and Tennessee. 
— Southwest includes Oklahoma and 

exas, 


Good Equipment needs PROTECTION for 


Actual saw blade used in unprotected gin. 
Tramp metal damage causes severe loss 


in lint picking. 


You 


Equipment deserves the BEST 


MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS 


$ Longer Equipment Life 
$ Reduced Fire Loses 
$ Cuts Down Time 


MAGNI-POWER CO., woostr, onto 


TOP SERVICE 
AND PRODUCTION 


Gin operators are 
familiar with the 
difference in operation 
and production given 
by the 2 saw blades 
shown. The reduced 


efficiency of picking 
lint and saw replace- 
ment costs make tramp 
metal an expensive 
problem. 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 


and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be 


in our hands by 


Thursday morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 


Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE — Cookers—rolls—expellers—141 and 
176-saw completely rebuilt Carver linters—fans— 
36” Chandler and Carver hullers—26” motor driven 
attrition mill—filter presses—Gruendler Jr. ham- 
mer mill—No. 8 cake breaker—screw conveyor.— 
Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., Inc., 1212 S. In- 
dustrial, Dallas, Texas. Telephone PRospect 5958. 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Complete 
solvent plants, rebuilt twin motor Anderson high 
speed expellers, French screw presses, stack cook- 
filter presses, oil screening 


ers, meal 

a complete ern prepressing or single 
ress expeller 6 get: —Pittock and Associates, Glen 

Riddle. Pa. 


FOR SALE—72-85” cookers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baling presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet hi 

If it’s used in oil mill, we have it—V. A. Lessor 
and Co., P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Several late model French screw 
presses.—Write Box “ACD”, c/o Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR QUICK SALE at a bargain price—120 ton 
hydraulic mill, 24—141 Carver linters and Carver 
hulling and separating units. French hydraulic 
presses. All equipment in good mechanical con- 
dition. Write Box “RC”, c/o Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 


Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—One 60” Murray all-steel condenser, 
$400.—W. H. Ritchey, Hendrix, Okla. 


FOR SALE—One E. J. long stroke tramper com- 
plete in good running order. Priced to sell at 
once.—J. L. Smallwood, phone 72 or 320, P. O. 
Box 1908, Levelland, Texas. 


FOR SALE: To be moved—4-70 Murray gin; 4-70 
Mitchell extractor feeders; one Murray 5-cylinder 
airline cleaner; one Murray incline 6-cylinder 


FOR SALE—5-60” Mitchell feeders in excellent 
condition, V-drive.—Brandon Gin, Brandon, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One 3-section Mitchell Jembo cleaner 
— extraction, $1,750.—W. H. Ritchey, Hendrix, 
a. 


FOR SALE—Continental, 

linter bale press, up-packing. 

and casing. In excellent condition. 

Oil Mill, Box 911, Oklahoma 
a. 


all steel, single box, 
Complete with ram 
Producers 
City, 


FOR SALE—Cotton gin in Burleson county with 
six room house and four acres of land.—Write 
c/o Box 191, Navasota, Texas. Phone Navasota, 
Texas 5-6815. 


FOR SALE—8-80 Continental cotton gin, equipped 
with Super Mitchells, bur extractor, electric 
motors. Will sell, to be moved. Mrs. C. B. Martin, 
1002 E. Cleveland, Guthrie, Okla. Telephone 1408. 


FOR SALE—Cotton gin in Grimes county located 
Iola, Texas; excellent condition, large warehouse 
with three acres of land. Phone Navasota, Texas 
5-6815 or write P. O. Box 191, Navasota, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Complete cotton gin located in Dilley, 
Texas. Nearest gin sixteen miles. I/C building 
with large open cotton yard. 5/80 saw Continental 
all steel brush gin stands. Three cleaners, 14’ bur 
machine, 20’ scale. Gin has been operated every 
year, large acreage planted.—Mrs. Ruth Schawe, 
Maxwell, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Continental gin complete in every 
detail to be moved, consisting of three Pratt 
seventy’s and one eighty, four all steel Mitchell 
cleaners and extractors, double box steel bound 
hydraulic press, case, ram and pump. E.J. Con- 
tinental tramper, and powered with Fairbanks- 
Morse twin cylinder upright 80 h.p. full diesel 
with clutch. This gin is in first class condition, 
and priced for quick sale.—-Call or write Curtis 
C. Wright, 323 No. 15 St., Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Phone 3-5369. 


FOR SALE—5-80 Murray glass front gins with 
lint flue. 5-60” V-belt Super Mitchells with dry- 
ing attachments. Burner and Mitchell conveyor 
distributor. 1-66” cast iron head Super Mitchell. 
4-60” Mitchell LEF. 4-66” V-belt convertible 
Mitchells. 1-60” V-belt standard Mitchell. 1-60” 
model 40 side discharge Continental condenser. 
1-70” 1949 model Lummus up discharge condenser. 
One 6-cylinder 45” Stacy steel cleaner. One 5- 
cylinder 50” Hardwicke-Etter steel cleaner. One 
1952 model Gullett separator. One Continental 66” 
4X feeder. Two Continental 4-cylinder steel in- 
cline cleaners. One Continental 2-trough dryer 
with sand burner and piping. 1-12 and 1-16 Lum- 


FOR SALE—One 72” late model Murray down 
draft and side discharge steel condenser with sup- 
ports, discharge, flues and elbow.—Greenville 
Co-op Gin Association, P. O. Box 943, Phone 375, 
Greenville, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Partial list of late model gin ma- 
chinery for your plant. One all steel Continental 
down packing press. Steel Cleaners: One 48” 6- 
cylinder Lummus, one 50”, 4-cylinder and one 
72”, 6-cylinder Continental incline, one 50”, 6- 
cylinder Hardwicke-Etter and two Continental 
barrel type air line. Steel Separators: One 38” 
Gullett, one 52” Stacy, one 60” Lummus and one 
72” Murray “VS”. One 10 foot and one 14 foot 
steel and one 10 foot wood frame bur machines. 
One nice second hand tower drier. Large selec- 
tion of nice all steel brush or air blast gin stands, 
condensers, press pumps, trampers, fans and 
hundreds of other excellent items for your gin 
plant. Anything in the new gin machinery line. 
For your largest, oldest and most reliable source 
of guaranteed late model used and reconditioned 
gin machinery, contact us. Qualified graduate 
engineer to assist you with any of your ma- 
chinery problems. Hauling and installation if de- 
sired, with free estimates at no obligation.—R. B. 
Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tel: Day 
2-8141, Night 83-7929, Waco, Texas. 


cleaner with late model press and , all 
electric power. Gin in good condition and has run 
every year.—Artesia Alfalfa Grower's Association, 
Artesia, N.M. 


Electric Motors 


. Repair 


Partial list of motors in stock: 


1—800 hp. 8/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
1—250 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4—200 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
6—200 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4—150 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
2—160 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 


e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 
of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


W. M. Smith Electric Co. 


Lubbock Dallas 
3-4711 HU-2801 


Harlingen 
3905 
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FOR SALE—A late model 5/80 Lummus with 
potential 4,000 bale run. Price $60,000, $20.000 
cash. 5/80 Continental, steel stands. Real sacrifice 
at $32,500, half cash. Extra good all steel 9/80 
Murray with potential 7,000 bale run. Price 
$125,000, $50,000 cash. These and many others 
you will have to see to appreciate. Also have a 
4/90 brand new all steel Cen-Tennial with Super 
Twin Mitchells with a potential of 8,000 bales. 
This plant is a bargain at price asked.—Call or 
write M. M. Phillips, phone 5-8555 day or night. 
P. O. Box 1288, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Cotton gin press, up-pack steel 
bound swinging doors, ram, tramper, steel con- 
denser, rotor lift, fans, etc.—J. G. Hughes, Jr., 
Parkton, N.C. 


FOR SALE—One all steel 14 foot Lummus bur 
machine; one all steel small Lummus thermo 
cleaner; four all steel Continental master double 
X model E feeders, with double V-belts, less 
change bale hoppers and hull conveyor; one all 
steel 4-cylinder 40” Stacy cleaner.—Buster’s Gin, 
Route 1, Ropesville, Texas. Telephone, Lubbock, 
Woodrow 2786 or Brownfield, Ropesville 3182. 


FOR SALE—4-80 Continental Munger brush gins 
in A-1 condition with late model fronts. With or 
without short flues and lint flue, good as new. 
These are steel frame gins ISB drive. Have 
ginned less than 4,000 bales since being factory 
rebuilt.—W. R. Shipp, Priddy Gin, Priddy, Texas. 


FOR SALE—5-80 saw Continental gin stands with 
lint flue; 5-66” cast iron Mitchells; Gullett con- 
denser; Continental steel bound press; E. J. 
tramper; Stacy separator; Lummus thermo dryer; 
Rembert fan.—Chas. Bachmayer, Coupland, Texas. 
Phone Taylor 1064-W-4. 


FOR SALE—4/80 saw Murray air blast gin stands 
complete with lint flue; one 14 foot Hardwicke- 
Etter left hand wood bur machine, excellent con- 
dition; one Murray steel bound cotton press with 
steel sills and new top boxes. Also one seven 
cylinder and one five cylinder Hardwicke-Etter 
50” steel incline cleaners. All reasonably priced.— 
Swift & Company, Oil Mill, Terrell, Texas. 
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mus thermo cleaner.—-Bill Smith, phone 4-9626 
and 4-7847, Box 694, Abilene, Texas. 
e 
Equipment Wanted 
WANTED—Four 24 inch drum _ steel Gullett 


feeders for 80 saw stands.—Pace Brothers, Heflin, 


WANTED—Top ring for French 85” diameter 


cooker, must be 40” deep.—Morrilton Cotton Oil 
Company, Morrilton, Ark. 


Personnel Ads 


WANTED—FExperienced compress man as assistant 
superintendent.—S. N. Dodson, Southern Compress 
Company, Brinkley, Arkansas. 


WANTED—Machinery salesman to travel terri- 
tory, part in U.S. and part in 
penses and automobile furnished 

references and qualifications for job. —Address 
Box “IP”, c/o Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 


JOB WANTED—By thoroughly experienced and 
qualified ginner and repairman. Good saw filer, 
saw trainer and rib work. Would like steady work 
with large concern having several gins. Strictly 
sober man. References.—Write Box “JE”, c/o 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
= ns Services first. Contact your nearest 
ranch. 


FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 918 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—20 ton capacity, 22’ x 9’ Howe truck 

scale with type recording beam, old model but 

in excellent condition.—Write Box “IM”, c/o Cot- 

= Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, 
‘exas. 


FOR SALE—One 8 x 9 six-cylinder M-M butane 
or natura! gas engine; 1 twin 6 Minneapolis-Mo- 
line butane or natural gas engine; one 150 h.p. 
Worthington diesel engine; one 75 h.p. 2300 volt, 
3-phase, 900 r.p.m. motor and starting switch ; 
one 120 h.p. F.B.M. full diesel engine; one 25 h.p 
upright boiler. New LeRoi engines for sale or 
trade.—Bill Smith, phone 4-9626 and 4-7847, Box 
694, Abilene, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One Waukesha power unit, 6-cylin- 
der, 5 x 5%, 125 h.p., model 6 RB 200. Ginned 500 
bales of cotton since overhauled, price $400. Split 
pulleys: One 16” x 12” face Dodge $10; one 12” 
x 12" Dodge $7; one 16” x 12” face ‘American 
$15; two 28” x 14” face American _ One 13” 
x 5’ belt sheave, 7%” grooves, 2 3/16” bore $20; 
one 14” x 9” groove sheave, 2 15/16” bore, 14” 
grooves $50. Also, nine V-belts, have interchange- 
able links. One 36” x 14” face pulley; one 24” x 
16” face pulley; one 28” x 16” face pulley.— 
Manofsky Gin Company, Bay City, Texas. 
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FOR SALE—18@ h.p. Fairbanks-Morse engine, 
new cylinders and pistons.—Contact Mayor, City 
of Sanger, Texas. 


FOR SALE—1,750,000 B.T.U., McConnell, natural 
or bottled gas burner, completely reconditioned 
and like new, including all pipe fittings, $550.— 
Write Box “YO”, c/o Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One 210-A twin M-M natural gas 
engine. Completely rebuilt. With new engine 
guarantee. Price $2,750.—Write or call T. V. 
Jackson, Manager, Farmers Union Co-op Gin, 
Terral, Okla. 


e@ Producers Has New 
Office Building 


PRODUCERS Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, 
Calif., has moved into its new $350,000 
office building at 2907 South Maple Av- 
enue. Several hundred persons attended 
an open house May 28. The building has 
35 offices, airconditioning, a cafeteria 
that can serve 82 persons and 26,126 
square feet of floor space. 

Harry S. Baker is president of the 
firm; J. E. O’Neill, vice-president; A. T. 
Mann, secretary-treasurer. 


R. W. Manning, Sr., Ginner, 
Is Buried at Drew, Miss. 


Funeral services were held June 1 for 
Reese Warren Manning, Sr., ginner and 
7 aa of Drew, Miss. He was 87 years 
old. 

Manning was a former vice-president 
of the Commercial Bank and Trust Co. 
of Drew. He was a Baptist. 

Survivors include two sons, L. L. 
Manning, Sr., and R. W. Manning, Jr.; 
four daughters, Mrs. Effie Watson, Mrs. 
T. D. Wofford, Odie Manning and Myrtle 
Manning, all of Drew; 15 grandchildren 
and 10 great-grandchildren. 


Campbell Heads Tri-States 


WOODSON CAMPBELL, above, was 
named president of the Tri-States Cot- 
tonseed Oil Mill Superintendents’ Associ- 
ation at the final session of the organi- 
zation’s annual convention held June 
2-3-4 at Biloxi, Miss. He is superinten- 
dent of the Hollandale Cotton Oil Mill, 
Hollandale, Miss. and was vice-president 
of the Tri-States prior to being named 
president. The Tri-States convention will 
be reported fully in the June 19 issue of 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. 


Cotton Congress 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute, Syl- 
acauga, Ala. At the same time, he de- 
clared, the U.S. mill, paying high wages 
to workers, cannot compete with for- 
eign mills where cheap labor is used. 
Foreign mills either have, or can have 
in the future, equipment exactly like that 
employed in the U.S., Smith pointed out. 

“Our wage rates,” he continued, “are 
three times those of Europe, ten times 
those of Japan and twelve times those 
of India.” The U.S. wage rate, the tex- 
tile leader said, “is no higher than is 
needed to maintain the standard of liv- 
ing which my associates should have.” 

Smith said that allowing foreign 
cloth into the country “will be tremen- 
dously damaging to the American cotton 
producer and to our whole Southern 
economy.” 


e Price Support Program—Dr. A. B. 
Cox, University of Texas, Austin, told 
the group that the effect of the pres- 
ent price support program on cotton is 
an “integral part of a rapidly forming 
new politico-economic system.” Criticisms 
of the price support program voiced by 
Cox were these: 

It interferes with the operations of 
free markets; it causes the loss of mar- 
kets to foreign producers and synthetics; 
it will destroy free enterprise in cotton 
production because it is associated with 
controlled production; it is holding in- 
efficient producers in business; it is 
preventing the lowering of production 
costs and quality improvement; it is 
slowing industrial development in cotton 
areas; it reduces employment in the in- 
dustry, except in production; it destroys 
self reliance; it decreases income for the 
cotton industry as a whole; it increases 
fluctuations in production and price of 
cotton; and it penalizes U.S. growers 
by destroying markets. 


e Cottonseed-Soybean Parity—“There is 
no future for either the producer or the 
processor of a crop that has no market 
other than government warehouses,” said 
John F. Moloney, Memphis, assistant to 
the executive vice-president, National 
Cottonseed Products Association. He was 
discussing the price support program. 
The text of his address appears on Page 
38; and the report from our Washing- 
ton Bureau, Page 13, also refers to the 
subject. 


e Cotton Rreeding Data — Dr. T. R. 
Richmond, Texas Experiment Station, 
College Station, told the group that 
“while we certainly do not propose to 
neglect yield, we feel that perhaps the 
greatest contribution the cotton breeder 
can make at this time is the develop- 
ment, up-grading or refinement of sev- 
eral of the other economic characters.” 
As an example, Richmond cited work 
done at the Lubbock Substation on 
stormproof varieties. 


e Insect Control—‘The control of cot- 
ton insects has proved to be one of the 
most profitable steps in the production 
of cotton,” Dr. J. C. Gaines, Texas 
A. & M. College System, College Station, 
told the group. He added that “it is es- 
sential that all the approved practices 
in the production of cotton be adopted 
in order to realize more benefits from a 
well-planned insect control program.” 

Gaines discussed the pink bollworm 
research program as well as control rec- 
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ommendations for other insects. “Time- 
liness of applications is very important 
in insect control,”, he stressed. 


e Diseases, Weeds and Defoliation — 
H. G. Johnston, National Cotton Council, 
Memphis, also emphasized the necessity 
for using all recommended production 
practices. “Disease control, weed con- 
trol and defoliation have responded 
more slowly to mechanization than some 
other practices ... ” he noted. He went 
on to list achievements in disease con- 
trol, including seed treatments, wilt- 
resistant varieties, soil fumigation and 
systemic fungicides. 

Weather, Johnson pointed out, influ- 
ences both the seriousness of the weed 
control problem and the effectiveness of 
control. 


@ Mechanizing Cotton — Developments 
in machinery for producing and har- 
vesting cotton were discussed by Fred 
C. Elliott, Extension cotton work spe- 
cialist, College Station, Texas. He used 
slides to illustrate his remarks. Elliott 
pointed out that there are 35 active 
studies under way in Texas in the cot- 
ton research program. “The results of 
this stockpile of information are assem- 
bled, organized, and included in the ex- 
tension educational program which is 
carried to the farmers of Texas through 
the county agricultural agents,” he 
pointed out. 


e Other Features—Other speakers were 
A. L. Vandergriff, Columbus, Ga.; R. J 
Cheatham, New Orleans; Louis A. Fiori, 
New Orleans; Karl Fox, Washington; 
Tyrus R. Timm, College Station, Texas; 
Robert C. Jackson, Washington; John 
C. White, Austin, Texas; Lamar Flem- 
ing, Jr., Heuston; and James D. Simp- 
son, Temple, Texas. 

Presiding at the sessions were John 
Wright, Washington; Garlon A. Harper, 
Dallas; and Eugene Butler, Dallas. 


© Lillard Buys Mill, 


Gin Interests 


W. H. LILLARD has announced that the 
Lillard interest on June 2 purchased the 
Dunklin interest in the oil milling, gin- 
ning and associated operations at Fort 
Smith and Morrilton, Ark. The oil mills 
and about 20 gins in the Fort Smith and 
Morrilton area, in which the Lillard and 
Dunklin interests have been associated, 
are included in the transaction. Lillard 
announced that the same management 
and policies will be continued. 

Not involved in the transaction are 
other Dunklin interests such as the oil 
milling and associated operations at Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 


Arkansas Ginner and Family 
Triple Drowning Victims 

H. R. Ritter, ginner from Marked 
Tree, Ark., his son and daughter, were 
drowned late in May. He was associated 


with St. Francis Valley Farms Co. and 
E. Ritter & Co., Marked Tree. 


Feed Group Sets Dates 


April 4-5, 1955, have been chosen as 
dates for the next annual convention 
of Texas Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held at the Baker Hotel in 
Mineral Wells. W. Bassett Orr, Bryan, 
is secretary-treasurer. 
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Smallest Since 1949-50 


Feed Consumption 
Shows Decrease 


wg TOTAL oilseed meal use de- 
clines, but cottonseed meal con- 
sumption 107,400 tons higher in 
first half of current season. 


Total consumption of all commercial 
feedstuffs during the first half of the 
current marketing year has been the 
smallest since 1949-50, USDA reports. 
Consumption of cottonseed meal in the 
period was 107,400 tons larger than a 
year ago. 

Total use of all feedstuffs during the 
six-month period, October through 
March, is estimated at 8,879,300 tons by 
the Department. This was only 64,300 
tons less than in the same period of last 
season, but 578,000 tons under consump- 
tion in the first half of the 1951-52 sea- 
son. Feedstuffs use this season, how- 
ever, continues at a level well above the 
1947-51 average, exceeding the average 
by 370,300 tons. 

As a result of the decrease in use of 
seybean meal, total oilseed meal con- 
sumption of 5,028,700 tons through 
March was 109,600 tons smaller than in 
the first six months of 1952-53. The 
current level of consumption was 515,- 
900 tons larger than the 1947-51 average 
for the period. 

During the October-March period, con- 
sumption of cottonseed meal amounted 


to 1,925,000 tons, USDA estimates. 

Exports of oilseed meals during the 
period are placed at 85,117 tons. In the 
same period of last season, only 10,643 
tons were exported. 


Oilseed meals imports this season 
through March were 83,243 tons. This 
represented a heavy reduction from the 
import total of 247,659 a year earlier. 

The Department comments that feed 
consumption per animal unit this season 
to date has been slightly higher than in 
the comparable period a year ago, al- 
though still below the record level of 
two years ago, 

The weighted average price of all 
feedstuffs in May was about 12 percent 
higher than a year ago. 


e Council Releases 
Linters Report 


AN AVERAGE of 1,416,000 running 
bales of linters were consumed annually 
in the five-year period 1948-52, ac- 
cording to a study made by the National 
Cotten Council. 

The report, which was released late in 
May, shows that linter consumption 
varied from a low of 1,306,000 bales in 
1951 to 1,616,000 bales in 1949. Latest 
figures for 1952 show an _ estimated 
total of 1,358,000 bales. 

The chemical industry accounted for 
about 60 percent of linters consumed 
during the five-year period, with rayon 
and acetate representing the largest out- 
let for chemical linters each year. 
Use of linters in acetate declined 
significantly from 1950 to 1952 because 
of gains made by wood pulp in competi- 
tion with linters pulp, and to some ex- 
tent, the decrease 
in production of 
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NO GIN IS COMPLETE 
without a STATIFIER 


Now that most gins dry seed cotton to a very low mois- 
ture content in order to gin it properly, they need to 
restore a small amount of moisture to the ginned cotton. 
This relieves strain on the tramper and press, eliminates 
the problem of broken bale ties, and restores some of 
the staple length and soft feel to the sample. 
tails on how Statifier moisture restoration can help in 
your ginning operation, write us today. 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


acetate. 

Plastic and nitro- 
cellulose products 
also comprise a 
sizeable outlet for 
chemical linters 
each year, the re- 
port shows. These 
outlets have used 
an average of more 
than 190,000 run- 
ning bales annual- 
ly since 1948, Prod- 
ucts in this field 
include handles for 
various objects, ex- 
plosives, contain- 
ers, photographic 
and X-ray film, and 
lacquers. Paper, 
sausage casings and 
cellulose ethers 
used about 90,000 
bales annually. 

In the felting in- 
dustry and other 
non - chemical uses, 
consumption of 
linters also fluctu- 
ated during the 
1948-52 period, the 
study shows. In 
1949 over 600,000 


For de- bales were consum- 


ed. In 1952 the 
total was 580,000 
bales. 


Mattress felts, 
innerspring felts, 
and other bedding 
felts were the larg- 
est users of non- 
chemical linters 
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during each year covered in the Council 
study, averaging about 230,000 running 
bales annually. Automotive batts and 
padding, furniture stuffing, absorbent 
cotton, and other non-chemical uses—in 
that order—were next in importance. 

Exports of linters and linters pulp 
averaged about 307,000 running bales 
annually. 

In a section on price, the oa states 
that all grades of linters followed ap- 
proximately the same general trend in 
price variation from year to year. As 
a result of low production, linters prices 
reached a record high in 1950. In com- 
parison with 1948, prices of Grades 5 
through 7 registered larger increases in 
1950 than Grades 1 through 4. By 1952, 
prices of all grades had declined but 
remained above 1948 levels. 

The report is titled Cotton Linters and 
copies may be obtained upon request 
from the National Cotton Council, P. O. 
Box 18, Memphis 1. 


From our Washington Bureau 


(Continued from Page 13) 


estimated 3.6 million farm operators un- 
der social security, along with profes- 
sional people. It would also extend pres- 
ent coverage of agricultural workers, as 
in the case of those in the ginning in- 
dustry. 


e Farm Law Outlook—More and more, 
it looks as though the lower house holds 
the whiphand in final decision on a new 
farm law. Representative Cliff Hope, 
chairman of the House agriculture com- 
mittee, is the strong man in the picture. 
Although he is a moderate, Hope has 
been generally in favor of continued 90- 
percent-of-parity support for cotton and 
other “basic’’ crops—at least for another 
year. 

The astute Kansan, a veteran farm 
legislator, came out of a recent session 
at the White House, indicating that a 
“compromise” bill will be passed. It has 
been known here for some time that his 
compromise would include 90-percent 
price support, except possibly for corn— 
along with a few provisions being push- 
ed by the Administration such as pro- 
duction payments to guarantee wool 
growers 90 percent of parity; broader 
powers for the Administration to chan- 
nel surpluses to foreign nations; and 
more emphasis on conservation farming 
both to build the land and reduce out- 
put of cash crops. 

It now looks like a fair bet that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower would not veto such 
a program. While he may express re- 
luctance at continued high supports, it 
is expected that he would agree to tem- 
porary extension to bring about party 
agreement on a farm program in this 
election year. 


Former Arkansas Ginner, 
Milo Pryor, Is Dead 


Services were held May 31 at Parkin, 
Ark., for Milo A. Pryor, retired cotton 
ginner and dairyman. He was 73 years 
old. Pryor was born in Mason, Mich., 
and had been a resident of Parkin for 
nearly 40 years. He was a Methodist, 
Rotarian and a former member of the 
Parkin School Board. 

Survivors include his wife; a son, 
Russell, West Memphis; a daughter, 
Mrs. Alfred Knox, Fort Smith, Ark.; 
and three brothers, Elmer, Asa and 
George, all of Lansing, Mich. 
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They Came to Dallas To Buy a Gin 
SIX DIRECTORS of the East Cardale Cooperative Gin, Kingsburg, Calif., were in 


Dallas May 19 visiting gin machinery manufacturers. Purpose of their visit was to 
buy a new gin to replace the older of two plants they own in California. Shown, 
left to right, are J. D. Zimmerman, Dinuba; Frank Marshall, Kingsburg; Clarence 


Wilson, Dinuba; Marvin Morine, Kingsburg; Leon E. Burris, Hanford; and Wm. P. 
Boone, Dinuba, president of the company. W. W. Frame, Selma, vice-president, was 


unable to make the trip. 


Martin Harvests Sesame 
Plots in Venezuela 


J. A. Martin, Clemson, S. C., leader in 
sesame research, has n in Venezuela 
to supervise the harvesting of two 
strains of promising sesame varieties 
which he planted there last December. 

Martin, an associate horticulturist at 
South Carolina Experiment Station, has 
been a leader in sesame breeding re- 
search in the U.S. since 1943; and is 
working in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association, 
USDA Texas Experiment Station, and 
Rio Farms, Inc., in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas. A staff article 
summarizing the cooperative sesame 
breeding research program appeared in 
The Press on Sept. 12, 1953. 

While in Venezuela, Martin conferred 
with Dr. G. Langham, American 
research worker, who first discovered 
a nonshattering sesame plant in a field 
in that country. Dr. Langham, Martin 
and Dr. Murray L. Kinman, College 
Station, Texas, are closely associated in 
efforts to develop nonshattering sesame 
suitable for mechanical harvesting and 
economical production as an oilseed crop 
in the U.S. 

Martin also visited the Venezuelan 
minister and director of agriculture and 
discussed plans for the second inter- 
national sesame conference which will be 
held in that country this summer. 

Sesame grown in Venezuela during 
winter months is helping to accelerate 
the research and seed increase program 
in the U.S., where another crop is grown 
in spring and summer months, resulting 
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in two crops a year. 

A new sesame harvesting machine, de- 
signed and tested by Martin, was used 
in harvesting the plots. Designed for 
small breeding plots, it is a self-cleaning 
machine which, with careful handling, 
can be used to prevent contamination of 
seed stocks used in the breeding work. 


Ward Delaney, Director of 
Cotton Foundation, Dies 


Friends throughout the cotton industry 
have been saddened by the passing on 
May 23 of Ward Delaney, executive di- 
rector of the Oscar Johnston Cotton 
Foundation. He died of a heart attack 
at the Farmington Country Club, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Delaney’s headquarters were in Mem- 
phis, but he had made his home in 
Charlottesville since 1944 when he organ- 
ized. the Institute of Textile Technology. 
He served as president of the Institute 
until he resigned in January 1950 to be- 
come director of the Cotton Foundation, 
a research and educational institution 
dedicated to cotton in all of its phases. 

Delaney was widely known in cotton 
industry and research circles. A native 
of New Orleans, he studied law as Tulane 
University and was active in the field of 
research and graduate education most of 
his life. 

He had done research and production 
work for the oil industry in Louisiana 
and Texas, and at one time was with the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry at Apple- 
ton, Wis., a graduate school and research 
center for the pulp and paper industry. 

He served as an officer in both World 
Wars, and while in Army Intelligence in 
1942 was assigned to a special mission 
in Sweden. He was a member of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Public Relations Society 
of America, Southern Association of 
Science and Industry, The American 
Society of Engineering Education, and 
other organizations. 

Surviving are his widow, the former 
Margaret Hodges of Shreveport, La., who 
now lives in Charlottesville; and one son, 
be og Delaney, Jr., also of Charlottes- 
ville, 


@ KENNETH O. LEWIS, Lub- 
bock, field representative, National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association, is assist- 
ant superintendent, beef cattle division, 
of the 1954 State Fair of Texas, which 
will be held Oct. 9-24 at Dallas. 
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@ Canadian Soybean 
Expansion Rapid 

RAPID SOYBEAN expansion is taking 
place in Canada, normally an important 
market for oilseeds and oilseeds products 
from the U.S 

Last year, USDA reports, Canadian 
soybean production set a new record for 
the tenth consecutive year. The crop, all 
produced in Ontario Province, amounted 
to 4,406,000 bushels in 1953. This is more 
than 21 times the prewar volume; and 
the crop would have been larger except 
for lack of moisture and high tempera- 
tures that reduced yields from 24.0 
bushels in 1952 to 20.4 bushels per acre 
in 1953. 


mill 
“equipment 


Plan now to cash in 
on the increased ims 
portance of grain. 
Write today for our 
complete line catalog, 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. CG, Springfield, Ohio 


TRY IT—FREE 


The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed 


ACE GIN BLOWER 
To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 
Write for details. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 


No obligation. 


Canadian soybean processors expect 
production in Ontario to reach 20 mil- 
abe bushels in 10 years, or roughly four 
times the present volume and nearly 
100 times the prewar level. 

During the 10-year period, 1935-39, 
Canada planted an average of 10,000 
acres of soybeans and produced an aver- 
age of 207,000 bushels of beans. 

Acreage averaged 73,000 during the 
1945-49 five-year period and production 
1,491,000 bushels. In 1952, 4,128,000 
bushels of beans were produced from 
172,000 acres; and, as mentioned, 216,000 
acres last year produced 4,406,000 
bushels. 

USDA figures show also the rapid 
expansion in soybean processing in Can- 
ada, with the consequent increase in 
domestic production of vegetable oil and 
protein meal. 

Canada ordinarily processes all of its 
production, plus large imports; but ex- 
ports of soybeans have started during 
the current crushing season. Following 
the initial exports, made from an On- 
tario port to Western Germany last 
October, 483,514 bushels have been ex- 
ported. 

A record 8.6 million bushels of soy- 
beans were crushed by Canadian mills 
during the calendar year of 1953. They 
produced about 90 million pounds of oil 
and 206,000 tons of soybean meal. 

Soybean production in Canada now is 
about large enough to supply half of the 
total soybean oil requirements of the 
country, the remainder coming from im- 
ports of beans or oil. In the crushing 
season of 1952-53, it is estimated that 
Canada imported soybean oil that was 


the equivalent of 1.8 million bushels of 
beans, in addition to importing 3.7 mil- 
lion bushels of beans for processing. 

During calendar 1953 Canada imported 
4,580,000 bushels of soybeans from the 
U.S. and about 22 million pounds of 
soybean oil. 

Continued expansion of production of 
margarine and shortening in Canada, 
says USDA, has been a major factor 
contributing to increased consumption 
of soybean oil. 

The percentage of soybean oil used in 
margarine has increased sharply. In 
1950, soybean oil represented 24 percent 
of all fats and oils consumed in mar- 
garine production; in 1953, it accounted 
for 48 percent of the Canadian total. In 
shortening, the proportion of soybean 
oil rose from 26 percent in 1950 to 29 
percent in 1953. 


Brownfield Ginner Sponsors 
Fourth Cotton Contest 


Herman Chesshir, Brownfield, Texas, 
ginner, is again sponsoring a cotton pro- 
duction contest for 4-H Club members 
and Future Farmers of America. He 
has announced that $500 in prize money 
will be divided equally between the dry- 
land and irrigated contest divisions. 

Deadline for entering the contest will 
be July 1. First place winners will re- 
ceive $100; second place winners $75; 
and third and fourth place winners $50 
and $25 respectively. Chesshir has spon- 
sored the contest for four consecutive 
years. 
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Presenting ... The City Manager of Taft 


PRACTICALLY EVERYONE in the cottonseed crushing industry knows W. L. 
Weber, who was manager of the Taft Cotton Oil Co. for many years; and served as 
president of Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, a director of the Texas and 
National Cottonseed Products Associations and in many other industry activities. 
‘But it will be news to many of his friends that LeRoy now is secretary and city 
manager of Taft, Texas. In fact, Taft citizens boast that it is the only city in the 
U.S. with a city manager who drives an airconditioned Cadillac. LeRoy says he’s 
having the time of his life—almost as much fun as running an oil mill. 
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e USDA Has Revised 


Linters Factor 


LINTERS premiums and discounts to be 
used by USDA in cottonseed grading 
have been revised, effective June 1. An 
average lint content of 11.5 percent will 
be used, instead of the 11 percent average 
_ which had been announced on March 31. 

(This change follows protests by 
crushers against the use of an average 
lint content of 11 percent. As previously 
reported in The Press, crushers main- 
tained that a linters factor, if adopted, 
should be based upon a 12 percent lint 
content as more closely representing the 
national average. USDA officials, mem- 
bers of the National Cottonseed Products 
Association’s seed grading committee and 
others interested discussed the problem 
May 8 at Houston, during the NCPA 
convention.— EDITOR.) 

USDA’s announcement follows: 


“A revised table of cottonseed linters 
premiums and discounts is announced in 
connection with the mandatory use of a 
linters factor in determining the grade of 
cottonseed sold or offered for crushing 
purposes. 

“The revised table supersedes that is- 
sued by the Department on March 31, 
and will become effective June 1. This is 
the same date which was originally spec- 
ified by the Department for the begin- 
ning of the mandatory use of a linters 
factor. Since August 1952, the use of a 
linters factor in determining grades of 
cottonseed has been optional. 

“The premiums and discounts issued on 
March 31 were determined by the use of 
a basic linters factor of 1.5 for average 
cottonseed with 11 percent total linters. 
In revising the table, Department offi- 
cials say that additional information 
which has been received indicates that 
the average linters content of cottonseed 
is closer to 11.5 percent than to 11 per- 
cent. The effect of the revision is to 
lower slightly the premiums and increase 
slightly the discounts from these issued 
on March 31.” 

The revised table follows: 


Total Premium Total Premium 
linters or linters or 

tent di t? content discount? 

(percent)! (percent)! 

20.0 +12.75 11.0 — 0.75 
19.0 +11.25 10.0 — 2.25 
18.0 + 9.75 9.0 — 4.75 
17.0 + 8.25 8.0 — 7.25 
16.0 + 6.75 7.0 — 9.75 
15.0 + 5.25 6.0 —12.25 
14.0 + 3.75 5.0 —14.75 
13.0 + 2.26 4.0 —17.75 
12.0 + 0.75 3.0 —20.75 
11.5 + 0.0 2.0 —23.75 
1.0 —26.75 


1Total linters content to the nearest 0.1 percent 
will be used in calculating premiums and dis- 
counts. 

2Quantity index units. Both a quantity index and 
a quality index are used in determining the grade 
of cottonseed. The quantity index is a measure of 
the amount of oil, linters, and protein available 
from the seed. The quality index is a measure of 
the amount of foreign matter, moisture, and free 
fatty acids in the a 


Storage of Seed Cotton 
By Gins Is Studied 


A study titled Seed Cotton Houses as 
a Means of Adjusting Gin Operations to 
Mechanical Harvesting has been pub- 
lished by Oklahoma Experiment Station, 
Stillwater. Written by John D. Campbell, 
now at the University of Arkansas, the 
article appears in the Station’s publica- 
tion, Current Farm Economics. 


Carolinas Crushers’ 
Holding Meeting 


The joint convention of the North 
and South Carolina crushers’ or- 
ganizations is under way at Ocean 
Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C. 
Dates are June 7-8. 

Among the speakers scheduled 
for the two-day meeting are Clifton 
Kirkpatrick, Memphis, National 
Cotton Council; and Jesse A. 
Helms, Raleigh, formerly adminis- 
trative assistant to the late Senator 
Willis Smith. 

Association officers are as fol- 
lows: North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association — W. T. 
Melvin, Rocky Mount, president; 
J. T. Wright, Raleigh, vice-presi- 
dent; and Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
Raleigh, secretary-treasurer. 

South Carolina Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association — A. J. Sit- 
ton, Pendleton, president, and Mrs. 
Durrett L. Williams, Columbia, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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Study of Tung Outlook 
Asked by President 


An investigation of tung nut and oil 
imports to determine their effects on the 
domestic industry is being made by the 
Tariff Commission on instructions from 
President Eisenhower. 

Domestic tung producers had asked 
the President to follow a USDA recom- 
mendation and impose import quotas be- 
cause of the adverse effects of imports 
on the price support program. Tung nuts 
are being supported at 60 percent of 
parity, or currently about $55 per ton 
for nuts. 

From the beginning of the tung nut 
price support program in 1944 until 
Dec. 31, 1953, Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration had a net loss of about $80,000 
from supporting tung nuts. On Feb. 28 
this year, CCC loans were outstanding 
on about eight million pounds of tung 
oil, nearly equivalent to 40 percent of 
the oil from the portion of the 1953 
crop that had been crushed to that date. 

While domestic producers have ex- 
pressed serious concern over large im- 
ports, chiefly from Argentina, a recent 
study by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta suggests that the outlook may 
be more favorable next season. 

“Demand for tung oil is expected to 
continue rather strong,” says the study. 
“Assuming no serious drop in general 
economic activity, prices of tung nuts 
and oil for the 1954-55 marketing season 
can reasonably be expected to average 
above those prevailing thus far this 
season.” 


Increased Cotton Output 
Is Pakistani Objective 


The Pakistani government has an- 
nounced plans to increase cotton produc- 
tion within the next three years to a 
little over two million bales, USDA says. 
Last year, 1,225,000 bales were produced 
there. 

The Department says that substantial 
progress toward that goal is expected 
in 1954-55 because of the distribution of 
ammonium sulphate and favorable price 
factors. 


LUBRIPLATE 
LUBRICANTS 


The introduction of LUBRIPLATE Lubri- 
cants established a new high standard 
for industrial lubrication. Now, a re- 
cently patented improvement in the 
production of LUBRIPLATE results in 
even greater lubrication efficiency. Under 
today’s operating costs, reduction of 
down time, less parts wear and replace- 
ments, as well as lower power consump- 
tion, far outweigh any differential in the 
initial cost of LUBRIPLATE Lubricants. 


For nearest LUBRIPLATE distributor see 
Classified Telephone Directory. Write 
for your free copy of the new and en- 
larged LUBRIPLATE DATA BOOK—a most 
valuable treatise on modern lubrication! 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 
Fiske Brothers Refining Co. 
Newark 5, N. J. * Toledo 5, Ohio 
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Progressive Farmer Photo. 


Topnotch Stand on a Topnotch Farm 


THIS UNUSUALLY good stand of cotton was pictured in April on the farm of 
Clinton Harbers, near La Grange, Texas—a farm that produced an average of 738 
pounds of lint in 1953. Harbers was the subject of a feature article in the May 22 
issue of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press and received the 1954 Hoblitzelle Award 
for the Advancement of Texas Rural Life on May 19. He also was named recently 
by the Fort Worth Press as Texas’ best “comeback farmer.” Harbers attributes his 
high yields to fertile soil, thick stands, an effective insect control program and other 
good practices. He plants 50 pounds of seed to the acre, finds that thick stands cut 
down plant size and insure earlier and more uniform maturity, conditions which 
make for maximum efficiency in stripper-harvesting his crop. 


Details of Loan Program 
Announced for Cotton 


Premiums and discounts for eligible 
qualities of upland cotton, and the mini- 
mum loan rates for eligible qualities of 
extra long staple (American-Egyptian, 
Sealand, and Sea Island) cotton under 
the 1954 cotton price support program, 
have been announced by USDA. 


The Department also announced that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation will 
make price support loans on 1954-crop 
upland cotton available to eligible pro- 
ducers in the early harvesting areas 
prior to Aug. 1, 1954, at 31.25 cents per 
pound, basis Middling %-inch cotton at 
average location. 

The premiums and discounts for up- 
land cotton have been determined on the 
basis of market differences for the var- 
ious grades and staples in a manner 
similar to that used in previous years. 

Loans will be available from banks 
and other agencies that have entered 
into agreements with CCC and direct 
from CCC through April 30, 1955, and 
will mature July 31, 1955, or earlier 
upon demand. 

Loans will be available on cotton 
stored in warehouses approved by CCC 
and in farm storage structures approved 
by Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation county committees. Approved 
lending agencies may make advance 
loans to producers prior to the time loan 
values can be determined. 

The basic loan rate for 1954-crop up- 
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land cotton (31.25 cents per pound) will 
apply to Middling %-inch cotton at aver- 
age location. Since the base quality used 
by the spot and futures markets is Mid- 
dling 15/16-inch, the basic support rate 
is converted to a Middling 15/16-inch 
basis by adding the average market dif- 
ferences between Middling %-inch and 
Middling 15/16-inch to the Middling %- 
inch rate. The rate for 1954-crop Mid- 
dling 15/16-inch will be 165 points (1.65 
cents per pound) above the rate for 
Middling %-inch cotton. Loans on up- 
land cotton will be made on the gross 
weight of the cotton. 

Loan rates on upland cotton will vary 
with the freight rates to the mill area 
of the Carolinas except in Alabama, 
Georgia, eastern Tennessee, Florida, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, and 
Virginia, where a zone system will be in 
effect. Schedules of the base rates for 
Middling 15/16-inch cotton, gross weight, 
by counties and warehouse points will 
be issued soon after Aug. 1. 

Loans on American-Egyptian, Sea Is- 
land, and Sealand cotton will be made 
on the basis of the net weight of the 
cotton. A location differential for Amer- 
ican-Egyptian cotton has been estab- 
lished between the Arizona-California 
area and the New Mexico-West Texas 
area to take into consideration trans- 
portation costs from the area of produc- 
tion to southeastern and New England 
mill points. No location differentials 
will be established for Sea Island and 
Sealand cotton. 

Detailed information on the 1954-crop 


cotton loan program for either upland 
or extra long staple cotton will be avail- 
able during the loan period, from ware- 
houses approved for the storage of loan 
cotton, from lending agencies approved 
for making loans, and from ASC state 
and county committees in cotton-produc- 
ing areas. 

On March 8, 1954, USDA announced 
that the average loan rate for 1954-crop 
upland cotton would be not less than 
31.25 cents per pound, basis Middling 
%-inch cotton, or 90 percent of parity 
at the beginning of the marketing year 
(Aug. 1, 1954), whichever is higher. The 
Department also announced at the same 
time that the minimum level of price 
support for 1954-crop extra long staple 
cotton would be 65.25 cents per pound, 
net weight, with a minimum level for 
American-Egyptian cotton of 65.53 cents 
per pound, and for Sealand and Sea 
Island cotton of 56.22 cents per pound. 
In the event that 90 percent of the Aug. 
1 parity price for extra long staple cot- 
ton exceeded 65.25 cents per pound, the 
levels of price support for each quality 
of such cotton would be increased by 
such amount. 


@ Bollworm Control 
Studies Made 


POISONING for light infestations of 
bollworm proved profitable in tests con- 
ducted at the Texas Experiment Sub- 
station, Lubbock, in 1958. And the neces- 
sity for timely applicatien of insecticides 
was emphasized by test results. 

Applying insecticide to light infesta- 
tions of bollworm increased the yield by 
as much as 463 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre. In another test, which emphasized 
the need for timely applications, apply- 
ing the poison to heavy infestations of 
newly-hatched worms increased per-acre 
yield by as much as 1,200 pounds of seed 
cotton. 

In a third test, where insecticides 
were applied to fairly heavy infestations 
of newly-hatched worms, with some large 
worms in terminals, squares and bolls, 
output increased by as much as 400 
pounds per acre. 

More complete details of the experi- 
ments are contained in Progress Report 
1672. W. L. Owen, Jr., is the author. 


New Mexico Ginners 
Holding Session 


New Mexico ginners are meeting 
for their annual convention at 
Ruidoso June 7-8. Program plans 
appeared in the May 22 issue of 
The Press and a follow-up story is 
planned for the next issue. 

Among the speakers scheduled 
for the two-day meeting at Navajo 
Lodge is Earl Sears, National Cot- 
ton Council, Memphis. USDA per- 
sonnel from the U.S. Cotton Gin- 
ning Laboratory at Mesilla Park 
and elsewhere are participating in 
the program. Also scheduled is a 
panel discussion on ways and 
means of improving cotton quality. 

Carl Meriwether, Las Cruces, is 
president of the New Mexico Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association; Earl 
Compton, Tucumcari, is vice-presi- 
dent. 
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New Southland Manager 


H. L. TAYLOR, shown here, succeeded 
the late M. E. Center as manager of 
Southland Cotton Oil Co., Shreveport, 
La. Taylor is a native of Harleton, Texas. 
He first worked for Southland in 1941 
at Jackson, Miss., where he was a weigh- 
er, moving to Shreveport in 1946 follow- 
ing four years with the Air Force. Tay- 
lor is a graduate of East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce, is married 
and has two boys. Announcement of 
Taylor’s appointment and Center’s death 
appeared in the last issue of The Press. 


e Breeding for Smooth 


Leaf Is Promising 


THE PROGRESS that is being made in 
breeding cotton with smooth leaves that 
are suited for mechanical harvesting is 
summarized in a recent issue of Missis- 
sippi Farm Research, published by the 
Mississippi Experiment Station. 

Zane F, Lund and James R. Meyer of 
the Delta Branch Station point out that 
smooth leaf breeding began in 1942 at 
that station. They review the work that 
has been done, and state: 

“Smoothness has not been transferred 
to commercial varieties, but the results 
of recent mechanical harvesting tests 
show that a great deal of progress has 
been made in selecting smooth leaf 
strains which possess a good plant type, 
high yield potential and earliness.” 

The authors say that two sister lines 
have been selected from a cross of Delta 
Smooth Leaf and a dwarf selection of 
Deltapine 12 which “are as good as any 
of the commercial varieties tested, except 
for a lack of stormproofness and lint 
strength.” 


e Current Program—Smoothness is not 
connected with any undesirable charac- 
teristics, Lund and Meyer say. They 
summarize the current breeding program 
as follows: 

“Among the strains from the early 
crosses are several fairly smooth lines 
which possess many desirable properties. 
The Delta Station program now includes 
attempts to combine the best qualities 
of these smooth lines. The two main 
strains, 1000 and 1003, are prolific, have 
high lint percent and good yields, but 
they shatter and the fiber is somewhat 
weak and short. Other lines do not shat- 
ter and have fair length and strength. 
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If the good characteristics of these lines 
can be combined, a good cotton should 
result. 

“A new type of smoothness, known as 
D., is being introduced into the breeding 
program. This character was first ob- 
served in a wild American cotton species, 
Gossypium armourianum. The original 
D. smoothness was found during 1951 
in plants derived from an upland x G. 
armourianum hybrid. This new type of 
smoothness is being transferred to up- 
land cotton from the hybrid material. The 
discovery of smoothness and the 
transfer to upland cotton resulted from 
cotton cytogenetic studies at the Delta 
Branch Experiment Station. 

“Plants with D. smoothness have ex- 
tremely smooth leaves, stems, and bracts. 
D. smoothness is due to one dominant 
gene. Segregating plants may be easily 
classified by the presence or absence of 
long stem hairs at the top of the plant. 
Very young cotton seedlings usually have 
smooth stems, but current varieties of 
cotton have long stem hairs above the 
fifth and sixth leaf; these hairs are ab- 
sent in plants carrying the D. smooth- 
ness gene. 

“In 1953, D: smoothness was studied in 
several different kinds of breeding ma- 
terial. The selfed lines from the original 
selections were very smooth; some were 
late, bushy, and non-productive; some 
had small, productive plants with no 
lint fluff; ‘and others were early matur- 
ing and had fairly good lint. Thirteen 
progenies ‘bred true’ for smoothness 
after two backcrosses to upland and two 
generations of selfing. Some of the plants 
had a little hair on their mature leaves 
and bracts, but most of the plants in 


most of the nies were entirely 
smooth, and al ane plants were ex- 
tremely smooth in comparison to com- 
mercial cotton varieties.” 


e Looks Promising—“The backcross gen- 
erations and some of the hybrid material 
look very promising. No undesirable 
plant, seed, or lint characteristics are 
closely associated with D. smoothness. 
However, earliness, prolificacy, and a 
lack of vegetative branches are some- 
times transferred with D. smoothness. 
Bract trash can be blown out of this 
cotton by merely fluffing the lint in the 
hands and blowing it. 

“Smoothness looks like a valuable plant 
property that can help solve some of the 
trash and lint-cleaning problems in me- 
chanically harvested cotton. Since D:» 
smoothness is due to one dominant gene, 
it should be possible to transfer this 
valuable property to upland cotton vari- 
eties and pure lines. Third and fourth 
backcrosses to upland were grown in 
1953. Field tests are to be run in 1954 to 
begin testing D. smoothness for amount 
of leaf and bract trash and for clean- 
ability after mechanical picking.” 


Cuba Buys More Vegetable 
Oil; Less Lard, Tallow 


Vegetable fats and oils imports into 
Cuba last year totaled 14,816 short tons. 
This was almost a 20 percent increase 
over 1952 imports, USDA says. 

Tallow imports totaled 14,350 tons, 
slightly less than in 1952. Lard imports 
totaled 67,600 tons, as compared with 
87,600 in 1952. 
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Texas Crushers 
(Continued from Page 10) 


of the convention, there will be a lunch- 
eon of the Past President’s Club in the 
Ming Room of the Shamrock. Also on 
Sunday, starting at 7 p.m., is the High- 
way Shindig. 

On Monday there will be a luncheon 
for ladies in the Shamrock Room of the 
hotel. Starting time is 1 p.m. The annual 
golf tournament is scheduled for 2 p.m. 
Monday at the Houston Country Club. 
The Emerald Room will be the site for 
the dinner-dance starting at 7:30 p.m. 
Monday. Golf winners will be announced. 


FASTEST-SELLING 
SEED IN THE 
SOUTHWEST! 


Great Varieties 
to choose from 


. NEW ROWDE 
STONEVILLE 62 
EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


TEXAS 


R. P. TULL 


Music for dinner and dancing will be 
furnished by Bobby Tinterow’s orchestra. 


e Convention Committees — People in 
charge of convention plans include the 
following: 

Engineering committee: Mr. and Mrs. 
N. J. (Jack) Whetstone, Dallas; Mr. 
and Mrs. Rufus Peeples, Tehuacana; 
and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Henderson, 
Dallas. 

Registration road gang: Misses Ben- 
nette Wallin, Jo Ann Olivas, Anne Levy 


and Estelle Wynn; and Mrs. M. D. 
Carloy, all of Dallas. 
Golf committee: William A. Logan, 


Dallas, chairman; . R. Bergstrom, 
Houston; M. M. Feld, Houston; George 
C. Hopkins, Jr., Houston; B. B. Hulsey, 
Dallas; F. G. Nichol, Dallas; Carr Rob- 
inson, Dallas; and Louis Tobian, Dallas. 


e Board of Directors—President Fox is 
chairman of the board of directors. Other 
members include R. P. Tull, Dallas, who 
is vice-president of the Association; J. 
O. Atwell, Paris; Ben R. Barbee, Abi- 
lene; D. B. Denney, Wolfe City; T. J. 
Harrell, Fort Worth; A. J. Mills, Stam- 
ford; J. Carlyle Newberry, Gonzales; 
James W. Simmons, Jr., Dallas; W. B. 
Vaughan, Fort Worth; and Judson C. 
Womble, Caldwell. 


Mexican Nationals To Be 
Used on South Plains 


A shortage of labor on the South 
Plains of Texas for the fall cotton har- 
vest is predicted by B. T. O’Connell, 
Lubbock, office manager of the Texas 
Employment Commission there. 

Because of this shortage, he said, 
Mexican nationals will be imported. 
From all indications, he said, Central 
Texas will have a good late cotton crop 
which means that the South Plains will 
not have the usual early arrival of citi- 
zen workers, 

He emphasized that “it makes no dif- 
ference how early the cotton crop opens 
this year, because as soon as the supply 
of citizen workers is exhausted, Mexican 
nationals will be imported.” 

Farmers should give the employment 
office about 10 day’s notice if they want 
workers. Producers will either be sup- 
plied with citizen workers or given au- 
thority to hire Mexican nationals. 
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New Book: 


SCREW CONVEYOR CATALOG AND 
ENGINEERING DATA BOOK 


The Industrial Division of Continental 
Gin Co. of Birmingham announces a 
new Screw Conveyor Catalog and En- 
gineering Data Book, No. ID-541. 

Included in this catalog are various 
sizes and types of conveyors fully illus- 
trated with photographs, line drawings 
and dimensions. 

Engineering data are included to guide 
the user in the proper selection by size 
and type of conveyor and accessories. 
Tables and engineering data are also 
included for determining the proper 
speeds and horsepowers. 

In addition to the standard equipment 
listed, there are illustrations of many 
unusual types of conveyors and their 
applications in the catalog. 

Write Continental Gin Co., Industrial 
Division, Box 2614-S, Birmingham 2, 
for this comprehensive book, or The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. 
Box 444, Dallas 21. 


Agricultural Exports 
Increase in March 


Total agricultural exports in March 
were valued at $244 million, USDA has 
reported. This valuation is three percent 
higher than for February and about 
three percent below March 1953. 

Shipments abroad for the period Jul 
1953-March 1954 totaled about $2.1 bil- 
lion, or one percent less than in the cor- 
responding 1952-53 period. 


Joe Tal Meets Chief 


JOE TAL SCHREICK has a new puppy 
just like Roy Rogers’ famous Bullet. The 
boy’s dad is L. J. Shreick, Jr., of Farm- 
ers Co-op Gin, Osceola, Ark., and the lat- 
ter was given the German Shepherd last 
March at the Midsouth Gin Supply Ex- 
hibit at Memphis. Cummins Diesel Co. 
was donor of the puppy, and a Cummins 
representative, Sidney White, is shown 
here with Joe Tal and the dog. The 
youngster has had lots of time to absorb 
all the lore concerning Rogers and Bul- 
let, since he had a bout with polio and 
was paralyzed from the waist down un- 
til about a year ago. With Chief to help, 
Joe Tal can now track down the rustlers 
in the approved Rogers’ manner, and the 
two of them look forward to many, many 
hours of happy companionship. 
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e June 6-7-8-9—International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex- 
as. H. E. Wilson, Peoples Cotton Oil Co., 
Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 7-8—New Mexico Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Navajo Lodge, Ruidoso. For information 
write Carl Meriwether, P. O. Box 232, 
Las Cruces, president. 


e June 7-8—North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association-South Carolina 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association joint 
annual convention. Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N.C., secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina association. 
Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 Palmetto 
Building, Columbia, S.C., secretary-treas- 
urer, South Carolina association. 


e June 13-14-15 — Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association sixtieth annual 
convention. Shamrock Hotel, Houston. 
Jack Whetstone, 624 Wilson Building, 
Dallas, secretary. 


e June 22-23 — Louisiana-Mississippi 
Cotton Ginners’ Association annual con- 
vention. Bentley Hotel, Alexandria, La. 
Gordon W. Marks, P. O. Box 1757, Jack- 
son, Miss., executive vice-president. 


e June 30-July 1-2—Mississippi Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association forty-fifth an- 
nual convention. Hotel Buena Vista, Bi- 
loxi. J. A. Rogers, 207 One Hundred East 
Pearl Building, Jackson, secretary. 


e July 6-9 — Oil Mill Operators’ Short 
Course. Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station. For information write Dr. J. D. 
Lindsay, head, department of chemical 
engineering, Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station. 


e July 28-29-30—Eighth Annual Belt- 
wide Cotton Mechanization Conference. 
Little Rock, Ark. For information write 
the National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
18, Memphis 1. 


e Aug. 30—National Soybean Proces- 
sors’ Association annual convention, Ho- 
tel Peabody, Memphis. R. G. Houghtlin, 
3818 Board of Trade Building, Chicago 4, 
president. 


e Aug. 31-Sept. 1-2—American Soybean 
Association annual convention, Hotel 
Peabody, Memphis. Geo. M. Strayer, 
Hudson, Iowa, secretary-treasurer. 


e Dec. 2-3—Eighth Annual Beltwide In- 
sect Control Conference. Hotel Adolphus, 
Dallas. For information write National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. 


1955 


e Jan. 31-Feb. 1—National Cotton Coun- 
cil of America, seventeenth annual meet- 
ing. Hotel Shamrock, Houston. Wm. 
Rhea Blake, P. O. Box 18, Memphis, exec- 
utive vice-president. 


e April 4-5-6—Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State Fair 
Grounds, Dallas, Jay C. Stilley, 3724 
Race Street, Dallas, executive vice-presi- 
dent. For exhibit space, write R. Haugh- 
ton, president, Gin Machinery & Supply 
Association, Inc., 3116 Commerce Street 
(P. O. Box 444), Dallas 21. 
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e May 20-24—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans. S. M. Harmon. 19 
South Cleveland Street, Memphis, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Philippine Copra Exports 

Exports of copra from the Philippines 
in April totaled 48,943 long tons, USDA 
reports. This is a decline of six percent 
from March 1954 and an increase of 19 
percent over April 1953. 

Coconut oil exports in April totaled 
3,407 tons, compared with 4,036 tons in 
March and 4,234 tons in April 1953. 


Argentine Tung Crop 

The Argentine tung crop is unoffi- 
cially estimated at about 30 percent 
under the 110,000 short tons harvested 
last year. The 1953 oil yield was 17,000 
tons. USDA says that stocks of tung oil 
in Argentina are not burdensome. 


g@ N. R. CLARK, formerly vice- 
president of Swift & Co., has been nam 
special assistant of commodity disposal 
by Secretary of Agriculture Benson. He 
is working on problems of marketing 
butter and other surplus products held 
by USDA. 


BEARINGS 
SHAFTS 
PULLEYS 


e Mund Boilers 

Packing and Hose 

Waste and Wiping Rags 

Hand and Electric Hoists 
Phelps Cotton Fans and 


Unloaders 


Whatever parts or 
equipment you may 
need for your COT- 
TON GIN or OIL 
MILL, call on us for 
prompt, friendly serv- 
ice, 


1629 MAIN ST. 


Shafts — Pulleys — Bearings 


WELL MACHINERY 


& SUPPLY CO. Inc. 


FORT WORTH 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO., INC. 
"WORLD'S LARGEST PEST CONTROL CO. 


HOME OFFICE . OFFICES IN 24 | 
ATLANTA, GA. STATES, D.C. 
AND CUBA 


Sanitation problems and their solution 
consume a significant portion of your 
management time. Other firms have 
found that these problems can be solved 
more economically through the assistance of 934 = 
qualified sanitation consultants. The 
staff of the Orkin Institute knows well 
the relation of profits to sanitation. At no 


obligation, one of our consultants will 


discuss in person your needs. 
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INSTITUTE: OF InpUSTRIAL SANITATION 
a subsidiary of the 
— 
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Is Your Gin a Nuisance? 


(Continued from Page 24) 


carries them to an upright screw con- 
veyor underneath the center of the 
burner. The burs are forced upward into 
the center of the burner where burning 
takes place. 

“There is a grate on the outer edge of 
the burner with a traveling, rotating 
scraper. As the burs burn and move 
outward from the center of the burner, 
the ash falls through the outer grate for 
collection in the ash box. 

“Air is supplied to the burner by a 
blower which introduces the air tangenti- 
ally, giving a swirling motion to the air 
in the burner, increasing the burning 


time. This permits more complete com- 
bustion of the burs and prevents the 
carryover of cinders into the stack. No 
outside fuel is needed after burning has 
once started.” 


e Composting — Another method of dis- 
posing of gin wastes is by composting. 
There is new equipment available which 
makes it possible to produce a finished 
compost from gin waste in from four to 
seven days. 

“A digesting composter has been de- 
voloped,” Diserens points out, “that is 
constructed in seven stages. Raw ma- 
terial (waste) is placed on the top ele- 
vation of the unit and is inoculated with 
bacterial cultures. The waste is passed 
from the top stage to the second stage 


GOOD REASONS FOR USING 


JUTE BAGGING 


in approximately 24 hours. The unit is 
automatic in nature. Temperature and 
moisture conditions may be controlled. 

“Many gins have composted by inocu- 
lating piles of gin trash with commercial 


composting cultures. This method,” 
Diserens explains, “consists of stock- 
piling the gin waste, adding the bacterial 
cultures, and mixing by hand. Under 
optimum conditions the waste will com- 
in about 21 days. In most instances, 
owever, this method takes from two to 
six months to produce a finished product 
because of the inability to control temp- 
erature, moisture and pH.” 

Diserens explains further that gin 
waste may also be disposed of by what 
is known as sheet composting. This sim- 
ply means that waste is spread in a thin 
sheet on fields just as it comes from the 
gin. No inoculants are added because the 
natural organisms in the soil will eventu- 
ally break down the waste material. It 
takes from one to two years for these 
organisms to do their job. Another dis- 
advantage, Diserens explains, is that 
nitrogen is robbed from the soil during 
the breakdown process. 

Of composting, Diserens says, “It is 
felt that composting the gin waste is an 
ideal method of disposal. A finished 
product of compost is an ideal fertilizer; 
not only from the standpoint of the 
chemicals present, but also from the 
standpoint that there is no inert material 

or carrier) with these chemicals. 


EXTRA STRENGTH — Carolina Jute Bagging is extra 
strong . . . tested for uniformity. Full yardage and full 
weight is guaranteed. 


TAKES ROUGH HANDLING — Stands up well under 
rough handling . . . protects cotton both in storage end 
during shipment. 


/ nalyses have shown that a nitrogen 
Z. 
3 MAXIMUM PROTECTION — Cotton is subject to less 
4 


content of two percent or more, and an 
available phosphorus content of as high 
as four percent are not uncommon. The 
bulk or carrier in the compost is a neut- 
ral colloidal humus which is an excellent 
soil conditioner which greatly increases 
the soil friability.” 

In summarizing the gin waste disposal 
problem, Diserens says: “No one set of 
specifications can be given that will 
apply to all gins. Each gin has different 


weather damage than that covered with closely woven 
cloth. 
LOOKS GOOD LONGER — Open weave admits sun- 


light ond air. . . keeps cotton dry and in good condi- 
tion. Looks better after cutting sample holes. 


BAGGING COMPANY 


HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Above: Burner at Legg Gin Co., 
McGregor, Texas, B. J. Allen, 
owner. 


3300 Forest Ave. 


A Burr Burner 


We can design and install a burr burner 
to fit your individual needs. Sizes range 
from 16’ inside diameter with 30’ height, 
to 24’ inside diameter with 65’ height. 


Reynolds Burr Burners Offer You: 


e Savings up to one-half over other burn- 
ers. 


e Improved efficiency. 


e Decreased upkeep on life of burner due 
to easily replaced liner. 


e Special ventilating features of wall heat. 


These burners can also be used for disposals 
at lumber mills as well as for various other 
commercial uses. 


REYNOLDS BURR BURNER CO., INC. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


For Any Size Gin! 


Patented 


Phone: HU-7774 
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problems. That which is satisfactory at 


,one gin may be entirely unsatisfactory 


at another gin only a few block away. 
Generally speaking, the following com- 
ments are offered: 

“1. Cyclone separators can be used to 
good advantage if properly installed. 

“2. Dispose of burs by some means 
other than burning. 

“3. If burning must be done, burn off 
the gin site where smoke and odors will 
not effect anyone, Otherwise, install a 
burner with grates, provisions for sec- 
ondary air, and provisions for separa- 
tion of sand and dirt before burning. 

“4. Maintain collection equipment the 
same as gin machinery is maintained. 
Consider the waste collection problem as 
part of the operation of the gin.” 


Mexican Fats, Oil Supply 
Is at Near-Record High 


Fats and oils supplies in Mexico are 
estimated at near-record levels in 1954, 
says a USDA report, with supplies 
available for consumption set as 295,700 
short tons. This figure tops any previous 
year except 1953. 

Mexico was a net importer of fats and 
oils last year and will probably continue 
as a net importer in 1954. While devalu- 
ation of the peso in April had the effect 
of almost doubling the price of imported 
fats and oils in Mexico, the government 
is expected to continue to approve fats 
and oils importing licenses as part of an 
effort to avoid increases in the cost of 
living there. 
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72” COF Drier-Cleaner-Boll Opener machines te = 
pop open the tightest boll without shaling the ‘— : 
bur and tight locks are fluffed up without ma- 72” COF 


chining the cotton. Order one. 


Write: 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


4008 Commerce St. Dallas 1, Texas 


Will Address Crushers 


DR. H. G. JOHNSTON, head, research 
and development, Production and Mar- 
keting Division, National Cotton Council, 
Memphis, will address the forty-fifth an- 
nual convention of Mississippi Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association. Other details 
of the program for the meeting, July 1-2 
at Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, will appear 
in The Press on June 19. 


e Superintendents 
Hold Meeting 


THE SIXTIETH annual meeting of the 
International Oil Mill Superintendents 
is in progress at San Antonio. Meeting 
dates are June 6-9. Details of the pro- 
gram were carried in the May 22 issue 
of The Press and the complete convention 
story will appear in the June 19 issue. 

Among those on the program are J. D. 
Lindsay and A. Cecil Wamble, both of 
College Station, Texas, and James Kime 
of the Southern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory, New Orleans. In addition, equip- 
ment company representatives and mill 
superintendents are on the program. 

L. C. Roots, Monterrey, Mexico, is 
president of the Association; W. C. 
Whittecar, Lubbock, is vice-president; 
and Harry E. Wilson, Wharton, is sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Soy Flour Helps Doughnuts 
To Stay Fresh Longer 


Baking Industry, a trade magazine, 
recently recommended use of soy flour 
in doughnuts to aid in retention of fresh- 
ness. Soy flour apparently lengthens 
the life of several baked foods including 
pie crusts, cakes, rolls, muffins, waffles, 
pancakes and bread. 

Research has been carried on in ex- 
perimental kitchens and laboratories of 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, the Glidden 
Co. and Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
among others. 


Symbol of Progress for 
Cotton e BACK AND 
SUPPORT... your 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNGIL 
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National Favorites! 


Snowdrift 


Pure vegetable shortening... 
Emulsorized for quick-method 
cakes . . . makes digestible, 


good-tasting fried foods. 


Wesson Oil 


Preferred for America’s Salads. 
... More popular every day 
for Stir-N-Roll pastry and 
biscuits! 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS—SAVANNAH—SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO 


SPARE MOTORS 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 
Anywhere—Anytime 


Electric Motor Repair 
and Rewinding 


New Motors: 


Allis-Chalmers 
Century 
A. O. Smith 
Baldor 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


1944 Texas Avenue Phone 5-6898—Or Nights, 4-7827, Or Consult Directory 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


DAYTON BELTS 
LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 
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A PROVEN 
PRODUCT 


Last season we were un- 
able to supply the demand. 
We have a large supply 
on hand at the present 
time. But materials are 
getting scarce. 

Better place your order 
now before it is too late. 


Runs on track—un- 
loads long trucks or 
trailers without mov- 


ing up. 
Easy to Operate 


Bronze Oil-Lite Bear- 
ings Throughout 


Sturdy Construction 
A Real Labor Saver 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 TAYLOR ST. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


Fertilizer Equipment Sales Corporation 
130 Krog Street Atlanta, Ga. 


is associated with us and handles 
our equipment in the Southeast. 


Manufacturing for FESCO is done 
in our plant in New Orleans. 


NATIONAL BLOW PIPE & MFG. CO., LID. 


NEW ORLEANS 
REDDING SIMS, President 


* Memphis, Tenn. 


CHEMICAL * Little Rock, Ark. 
LABORATORIES * Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, 
TO SERVE * Des Moines, Iowa 
YOU * Chicago, Ill. 
* Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 
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Presenting 


C. R. McClure 
High, Texas 


C. R. MeCLURE, High, Texas, an alter- 
nate director of the Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association, was born at High Jan. 
28, 1886. 

Dec. 1, 1952, marked 50 years of cot- 
ton ginning at the same site for McClure. 
He started at the High plant as a book- 
keeper at the age of 16 and now is own- 
er of the High Gin Co. 

The Texas ginner also has farming 
interests in Lamar, Delta and Hunt 
Counties and is a director of the First 
National Banks of both Paris and Rox- 
ton, Texas. 

He has served as a director of Texas 
Rural Communities, a member of the 
Texas Farm Bureau and Lamar County 
Production and Marketing Board. 

McClure is a member of the Knife 
and Fork Club, Gordon Country Club and 
Brookston Methodist Church. 

He was married to Rachel Haraway 
Feb. 8, 1911. One son, Charles, is as- 
sociated with McClure in the High Gin, 
while the other, Sam, is assistant cashier 
at First National Bank, Paris. 


Engine Trouble Caused 
By Dirty Radiators 


Scale-encrusted and rust-clogged rad- 
iators can cause engine trouble and pow- 
er loss in tractors, trucks and cars, 
Tennessee Extension Service farm ma- 
chinery specialists warn. 

Commercial radiator solutions will us- 
ually clean out scale and rust obstruc- 
tions, but in severe cases a reverse flush 
treatment using a solvent cleaner, com- 
pressed air and forced water flushing 
may be required. 

Alkali cleaners such as washing soda 
are effective in removing grease and in 
loosening rust particles. Oxalic acid and 
the sodium bisulfite cleaners have pzov- 
ed satisfactory to reduce scale forma- 
tions. The farm machinery specialists 
warn that manufacturers’ recommenda- 
tions must be followed for best results. 

Using rain water exclusively in the 
cooling system will help prevent the 
formation of scales, and the addition of 
rust inhibitors will keep the radiator in 
best working condition, they add. 
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’ THE TELESCOPE EVER BUILT! 
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MURRAY 


DISTRIBUTORS OF GENERAL INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES 


Below: Home 
Office and 
Dallas Plant 
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We can vouch for the quality and dependability of the products distributed through 
our INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, because we have used a large percent- 
age of these products in our own factories, and KNOW the performance that can be 
expected from these products. We do not have to depend on say-so, we know-so. 


A NAME TO REMEMBER 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
3200 Canton Street — Riverside 9441 
DALLAS 21, TEXAS 


Since 1900 you have learned to depend on Murray cotton ginning machinery 
-..+. you will find the same dependability in cotton gin and oil mill supplies 
which have been available through our Industrial Supply Department since 1916. 
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WE INVITE YOU TO INSPECT THE PERFORMANCE RECORD 


of the 


CYLINDER 


JO-SAW SPLIT RIB GIN 


with 
POSITIVE VACUUM MOTING SYSTEM 
AND RECLAIMER SAW 


Note the Greater Capacity 
Smooth Sample, Sturdy 
Construction, Accessibility 

and Safety Features 


CONVEYOR 


Special Bulletin Sent on Request 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers Sherman, Texas 
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This “A-B-C” Type is fitted with an Air Beater Centrif- 
ugal Cylinder and is practically automatic in operation, 
therefore, no operator is required. These Machines have 
unlimited capacity, and field tests show NO LINT LOSS. 
No adjustment is necessary when the ginning rate is 
either increased or decreased in volume. View shows 
how easily they can be installed, setting directly on the 
floor over a Submerged Lint Flue, taking up very little 
floor space and giving easy access to rear of both Gin 
Stands and Feeders. 


NO SAWS USED—TAKES LESS H.-P. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS ATLANTA MEMPHIS e FRESNU 
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